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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Revolutions are not new. At almost any time in the 
history of mankind some sort of revolution has been in 
process. Many times they are violent bringing with them 
death, destruction, and heartbreak, but, sometimes they 
are non-violent. This does not mean that there is no 
destruction. Any revolution destroys old ideas and old 
styles of life replacing them with new ones. Such is the 
nature of the new revolution of leisure now beginning. 

The National Council of the Churches* Task Force on 
Leisure has said: 

Never before has this country had such great 
amounts of free unprogrammed time. Leisure, 
once and exclusive right of the upper economic 
echelon, has become reality attainable to any 
within the American society ... Because 
leisure bears the potential for revolution within 
an individual and society it is both cherished 
and cursed. 1 

Many studies have been completed which have tried 
to define leisure, to survey leisure activities, and to 
investigate the increase in free time. Yet, there is an 
obvious lack of information available that tries to relate 


^"The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., The Task Force on Leisure (Princeton: 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1965), p. 12. 
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these findings to the work of the church. Except for 
Robert Lee’s book Religion and Leisure In America ^ little 
else is available. To this date only the National Council 
of the Churches has made any attempt to relate the topic 
of leisure specifically to the theology and ministry of 
the parish.3 This study, while important, is still in its 
early stages of development. 

I. STATEMENT OP THE PROBLEM 

Because there is a need for better understanding of 
the problem of leisure, in this study I purpose to 
investigate the nature of leisure in contemporary society 
in order to understand the church’s response for ministry. 
The study will be organized in the following manner. 

Definition of the Term. Leisure 

One of the central problems in the literature 
dealing with leisure is the wide diversity of the meaning 
of the term. Leisure is sometimes referred to as that 

h, 

time in which one is free from work; or being free from 

Robert Lee, Religion and Leisure in America (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1954). 

^The National Council..., op . cit. 

^Nels Anderson, Work and Leisure (London; 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1961'), p. 1. 
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everyday necessity;or, as modem man popularly refers to 
it, that time when I can do what I want to. Any study of 
leisure must closely examine the meaning of the term and 
come to a clear definition. Chapter II will be devoted 
to this task. 


| 

I The Causes of Free Time 

| In Chapter III I will discuss cybernation and the 

production of free time. As stated earlier many surveys 
have indicated that free time is on the increase. 
However, very little has been done in an attempt to 
investigate why this is so or to project what the 
implications of the present trend are for the future. 
Therefore, an investigation will be made into the causes 
of free time and a projection of these implications for 
the future will be made. 


Belatlonship of the Church to the Leisure Revolution 
Chapter IV of this study will be devoted to 
investigating the relationship of the church to the 
revolution, both from a theological standpoint and from 
the standpoint of the role the church must take in 


^Sebastian De Grazia, Of Time , Work , and Leisure 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1962), p. 246. 
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shaping the revolution. This study will spell out some 
guidelines for the church’s involvement in shaping the 
destiny of the revolution. 

Implications for Ministry 

The church must continually redefine its ministry 
in relation to the style of life to which it seeks to 
minister. When the style of life of man changes the 
church’s style of ministry must also change. In the 
concluding chapter I will present some suggestions for 
the local parish to aid in developing a specific style of 
ministry to its people. 

II. IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

For Society 

Arnold J. Toynbee In his book A Study of Elstory ^ 
argues for an understanding of history and the rise and 
fall of civilizations that pivots around how a specific 
group of people responded to a specific challenge. 

Dr. Toynbee traces his thesis through many different 
civilizations to analyze why some seem to have become 
arrested, others grown into full potential and still 

£ 

Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (New York: 
The Oxford University Press, 19^77. 
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others disintegrated. He has argued that: 

A real optimum challenge is one which not only- 
stimulated the challenged party to achieve a 
single successful response but also stimulates 
him to acquire momentum that carries him a step 
farther: from achievement to a fresh struggle, 
from the solution of one problem to the 
presentation of another.* 7 

Each civilization in the course of human history has had 
to meet challenges which impinged upon it. The success or 
failure of that civilization to maintain itself and improve 
depended upon how it reacted to new challenges. 

What has been the main challenge that has created 
the great American ethos? Toynbee argues very 
persuasively that the first challenge America had to over- 

O 

come was the environmental challenge of the frontier. 

When the problems of the frontier were finally solved, the 
new challenge of the industrial revolution emerged. ^ with 
the coming of the industrial revolution new problems 
presented themselves. America quickly rallied to meet the 
new challenge of the allocation and distribution of 
scarcities presented by this revolution. But, some think 
that the problems posed by the industrial revolution have 
been largely solved, and a new era of abundance has 

7 Ibld ., p. 187. 8 Ibld ., p. 465. 

9 Ibid., pp. 205-6. 
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presented itself with an entirely new set of challenges 
and problems . 10 One of the basic problems in this new 
era is the advent of free time and how to use it. If 
America creatively responds to this new challenge and 
others it will continue to grow and improve, but if she 
fails to respond in a creative manner then, if Dr. Toynbee 
is correct, at best she will become arrested, as did the 
Eskimos ; 11 or she will disintegrate as did the Egyptian 
Society . 12 

Emil Brunner has seen the problem quite clearly 
when he states: 

It may be that in a near future the problem of 
leisure will prove just as pressing as that of 
work; indeed it is already becoming one of the 
major problems of our civilization. Just as 
man’s work can be emptied of meaning, so can his 
leisure, the mere escape from work into leisure, 
and into work from an empty life, is no solution. 

The real solution is such a conception of life as 
gives room and meaning to both Instead of exchanging 
one emptiness for another. 1 -' 


10 

Robert Theobald, The Challenge of Abundance 
(New Xork: Clarkson Potter, 1961 ). 

11 Toynbee, op . clt. pp. 164—86. 

12 Ibid ., pp. 360-70. 

1 -^Emil Brunner, Christianity and Civilization 
(New Xork: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1$49), p. 7l. 


| 
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For the Church 

Harvey Cox has stated "the starting point of any 
theology of the church today must be a theology of social 
change." A If the church is going to have any ministry to 
society it must "respond constantly to social change. 

The church must not only be aware of the changes taking 
place in society but must respond creatively to those 
changes. If we are indeed in a revolution of leisure, as 
is the thesis of this paper, then the church must take it 
seriously and seek to understand it. Then, if she plans 
to minister to society as her Lord demands, she must seek 
out new forms to meet the changing situation. Unfortune- 
ately, the church has far too often ignored the changes in 
the life style of its constituents and find all too late 
that their theology is out of touch with life. 

It is not only a matter of ministry to society 
which is at stake. The church must seek to be in a 
position so that she can help shape the life style of the 
new emerging era. For this to be done the church must 
keep her finger upon the pulse beat of the new society and 
seek to foresee coming problems. It is the purpose of 

• ^Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: 

Macmillan, 1965), P. 105. 

15 Ibid. 
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this dissertation to provide information that will aid in 
this function. 

Hopefully, the results of this dissertation will 
help point out some of the shortcomings of the 
application of the traditional Protestant work ethic in a 
new age of leisure, and provide an alternative ethical 
stance for the church. 


III. BELATED MATERIAL 


Very little has been written attempting to relate 
leisure to ethics or religion. Marjorie Casebier in "An 
Overview of Literature on Leisure" states that: 

I 

| Of the 150 studies included in this review only 

| 14 have been listed in either "Concepts of Leisure 

• Relation to the Search for Meaning" or "Leisure in 

the light of Ethics and Religion", with only 4 of 
| these actually initiated from a religious or 

| theological concern. 6 

i To date only Robert Lee*s book Religion and Leisure in 

i' 17 

S America has dealt with the subject in some depth. This 

< 

S 

is an obvious indication of how insignificant the church 

j 

I has considered leisure. 

i 


^Marjorie L. Casebier, "An Overview of Literature 
on Leisure" (San Anselmo: Institute of Ethics and Society, 
1963), p. 1. (Mimeographed.) 

■^Lee, 0 £. cit. 
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The National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. has published the report of the first meeting of 
the Task Force on Leisure held in October, 1965. The 
National Council studies in leisure began as an outgrowth 
of the experiences in the National parks Ministry 
sponsored by the council. In 1961 a National Council 
Staff committee was formed to initiate a series of 
studies on Leisure in America. The research phase of the 
study was conducted by Professor Robert Lee at San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California.^9 

In addition to these two studies, an evaluation 
will be made of the leisure study group sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Goals Project. This represents only one 
concrete attempt to get at the problem of leisure at the 
local level. 

These contributions will now be evaluated in light 
of their relationship to the theology of the parish. 

Religion and Leisure in America 

In the preface of Robert Lee's book, he stated his 
purpose for writing the book: "to develop a volume that 

-to 

The National Council..., og. clt . 

19 Ibid., p. 3. 
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would provide perspective on the problem of leisure from 
contemporary, historical, and theological standpoint. 

The book is well written and very helpful to any churchman 
who is being exposed to the problem of leisure for the 
first time. But, unfortunately, it treats the subject of 
leisure in a somewhat superficial manner. However, it does 
provide a much needed theological perspective to the 
subject; although, it is not without its shortcomings. 

Professor Lee begins his book by attempting to 
define leisure. He draws heavily from De Grazia's epic 
work on the classical understanding of leisure. x But, 

Mr. Lee fails to give us his own concise definition of the 
term. In fact there is a contradiction in his basic 
understanding of leisure. On the one hand he states: 
"leisure is an end in itself." That is, an activity in 
which one engages which has value in itself. But, at the 
same time he argues that for the Christian the imperative 
is placed upon him to use his time wisely. 2 3 since all 
time is God's creation, the Christian must use that time 
in a creative manner. One wonders, therefore, if it is 

20 Lee, 0 £. cit., p. 9. 

21 

De Grazia, on. cit ., pp. 9-20. 

22 

Lee, o£. cit ., p. 35. 

23 Ibid., pp. 218-36. 
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jj possible for the Christian to ever engage in leisure as an 
end in itself if he is interested in the wise use of God’s 
time. This difficulty is never resolved by Mr. Lee. 

His survey of the contemporary leisure situation is 

a typical survey of its type which points out that (1) 

free time is on the increase, and (2) people don’t know 

what to do with this new found time. This view is highly 

questionable in light of a recent study of steelworkers at 

oil 

the Kaiser Steel Corporation in Fontana. The survey is 
good but fails to investigate why this increase in free 
time is taking place and what it will mean for the future. 

He then turns his attention to the play element in 
man, a theory first advanced by Johan Huizinga in his book, 
Homo Ludens. 2 ^ He makes the case that it is man’s basic 
nature to play and to celebrate. This Mr. Lee suggests 
’’reveals that he is a child of God,” ° thereby giving play 
a theological dimension. Using' Huizinga as a basic source, 
he continues to discuss the various aspects of play. In 

| leisure man plays 2 ? and this is basic to man orientation. 

i ^ 

\ 

[ Play in all of its forms is with us today and provides us 

j 

| - 

} 24 

i News item in the Los Angeles Times (October 23, 

I 1966). 

'I . 23 

Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1950). 

i 2 ^Lee, o£. cit ., p. 67. 2 ? Ibid ., p. 78. 

j 

j 

'■! 

i 
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with joy, self-expression, security, desire for community, 

OQ 

and wholeness in freedom. The connection of the theory 
of play with the theological element of man and his search 
for meaning is an Important insight by Mr. Lee. 

Following his treatment of play he then makes a 

historical survey of the rise of holy days in religions in 

general and Christianity in particular. This survey 

provides many interesting insights into the shift from 

holy days to holidays. He calls for a new reformation in 

29 

thinking concerning holidays. 7 

If we make the effort to be open to the significance 
of our holidays as holy days they may become vital 
forces for leisure and life, in our time even as 
they have been at other times in history. Nothing 
short of a new reformation will reverse the trend 
from holy days to holidays and restore a sense of 
holiness to our holidays. 30 

To accomplish this task we must restore a sense of thank¬ 
fulness in our holidays.Yet, he gives us no practical 
suggestions to bring this about. At best this is wishful 
thinking. 

The treatment of the Puritan influence and the 
sabbath tradition that follows is interesting. He sees 
the T=uritan influence as providing a significant positive 
contribution to the leisure attitude. He recognizes the 


28 Ibid., pp. 84-90. 

29 Ibid., p. 145. 

3 °Ibid., p. 150. 

31 Ibid., p. 147 
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’’Puritans did not have a leisure problem.”-^ 2 Yet the 

Puritans did recognize that what one did with his time was 

33 

extremely important. To do right for the Puritan meant 
to lead a useful and responsible life in this world .^ 

This attitude towards the responsible use of time Mr. Lee 
believes is extremely important for the Christians. This 
attitude toward time must be recovered today. ^5 

The recovery of the responsible use of time is 
central in his discussion of the sabbath tradition. The 
motivation for instituting the sabbath was two fold: 
n Humanitarian in its provision of rest for both men and 
animals, and religious in its positive designation as a 
day of worship and joy."-^ The problem in America today 
is to use the time one receives on Sunday in a responsible 
manner. He sees the responsible use of time in this 
instance as ’’worship and renewal which illuminates the 
meaning and significance of all time.’’^ Although Mr. 
Lee’s concept of the responsible use of time is an 
important aspect of leisure, his work on the sabbath 
tradition fails to take into account that if a true 


32 Ibid., 

p. 152. 

33 Ibid., 

p. 153. 

34 Ibid., 

p. 155. 

35 Ibid., 

p. 260. 

3 °Ibid., 

P. 175. 

37 Ibid., 

p. 176. 
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concept of leisure can be developed then this aspect of 
the responsible use of time will be involved and therefore 
does not need to be linked with the Sunday approach to 
Christianity. This will be dealt with in more detail in a 
later chapter. 38 

The last section of Mr. Lee’s book is entitled, 
"Time: A theological Resource for Leisure." As an attempt 
to deal with leisure in theological categories this 
section is weak. Only the time dimension is dealt with 
constructively. This emphasis is certainly important in 
developing a Christian understanding of leisure and 
therefore provides an important contribution in the 
religious implications of leisure. But, other categories 
must also be dealt with such as the ethical implication of 
leisure and leisure as a style of life. They are over¬ 
looked by Mr. Lee. 

The Task Force on Leisure 

As stated earlier the Task Force on Leisure is a 
study committee established by the National Council of 
Churches to investigate leisure as it related to the 
church. This committee is on-going and directs its 
attention to four specific areas of concern: 1) theology, 

38 See p. 92. 
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\ 2) the life of the congregation, 3) the special leisure 

ministries, and 4) the church*s responsibility in serving 
the other institutions of the world as they respond to the 
new leisure. 

Since the committee has only met a few times it is 
difficult to evaluate its work at this time. Discussions 
are still in their early stages and very few proposals have 
come forth. Yet, it is encouraging to know that the 
institutional church is beginning to take leisure 
seriously. The proposals that have come out of the 
committee can be grouped, under two general headings: 1) 
institutional procedures to carry on further discussions, v 
and 2) establishment of study programs to investigate 

in 

specific areas of concern. ■ L 

The Los Angeles Goals Project Leisure Study Group 

An inter-religious committee for the Los Angeles 
Region Goals Project was appointed in 1965 in response to 

£ 

! the invitation of planning officials. A section of this 

i 

| project is the Leisure Study Group directed by Miss Marlies 

? 

Cremer. This group represents a local attempt to study the 
I problem of leisure as it relates to a large metropolitan 

t 

| -^The National Council..., o|>. cit . , p. 4. 

| 40 Ibid., pp. 57-60. 4l Ibid., pp. 61-74. 

i 

| 

1 

? 
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area. Like the Task Force on Leisure of the National 
Council, it is very difficult to evaluate an on-going 
committee which does not publish. But, this group differs 
from the National Task Force in that it is interested only 
in local leisure enterprises. In 1965, I joined this 
study group and have been impressed with its attempt to 
provide a bridge between the leisure enterprises and the 
church. Miss Cremer, a layman, believes that the church 
must listen to the industry and at the same time demon¬ 
strate that it is interested in the future of leisure and 
the role these various groups play in shaping the future. 
The Leisure Study Group takes seriously the future of 
leisure and is actively involved in developing dialogue 
with the various leisure enterprises that make up the 
greater Los Angeles recreational ethos. At the present 
time the study group is in the process of postulating what 
the future leisure shape and style of Los Angeles will be. 
When this task has been completed, then concrete sugges¬ 
tions will be given to the Los Angeles Goals Committee for 
the establishment of facilities and masterplans to meet 
leisure needs of the future man. It is a quite exciting 
program and worth continuing observation. 

But, what is leisure? Is it synonymous with free 
time? These are questions that we must answer before we 
can proceed further in our investigation. 


i 
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CHAPTER II 


TOWARD A DEFINITION OF LEISURE 


j One of the basic problems in dealing with the topic 

| of leisure involves the meaning of the term itself. 

t 

I Therefore, it is necessary to briefly survey various 

f 

definitions put forth by writers in the field. We will 
begin by looking first at the popular attempts at 
definition especially as they relate to the categories of 
work and time; then turn our attention to the classical 
roots of leisure as we seek our own definition. 

\ 

| I. POPULAR ATTEMPTS AT DEFINITION 

l 

i 

j 

I Time and work are important elements in leisure. 

I But, attempts to define leisure in relation to either time 

i 

i or work is bound to be misleading. We shall now investi- 

1 

j gate leisure as it relates to these two categories. 

5 

t 

j 

\ 

\ 

j Leisure in Relation to Work 

| Many writers have an understanding of leisure 

which reflects the work/leisure relationship orientation. 

•j Nels Anderson in Word and Leisure defines leisure as "the 

j time a man is free from work, when his work makes few or 

i 

' j 
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no demands on him."^ The French sociologists Joffre 
Dumazedier and Nicole Latouche describe leisure as "time 

freed by productive work in favor of unproductive 

2 

activities of man.” George Soule in his article "The 
Economics of Leisure" states that "time sold is commonly 
thought of as work. Time not sold, * one’s own time,* is 

3 

thought of as leisure, no matter what one does with it."-' 
All attempts to define leisure in relation to work 
divide the individual’s time into two categories, work and 
leisure, with work time being the constant. Our American 
culture is accustomed to extolling the virtues of work. 

The commonly held view of leisure is that we rest from 
work in order that our quality and production of work 
might be improved. 

Those who seek to define leisure in opposition to 
work fail to account sufficiently for the interpenetration 
of work and leisure. Their views imply that leisure is 
the reward for hard work. Leisure is something that must 
be earned through productive effort. One works in order 

%els Anderson, Work and Leisure (London: 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 19&1), p. 1. 

2 

Joffre Dumazedier and Nicole Latouche, "Work and 
Leisure in French Sociology," Industrial Relations , I: 2 
(February 1962), 20. 

■^George Soule, "The Economics of Leisure," Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCCXIII (September 19^7), 1ST 
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that he might have leisure. Bennett Berger argues "the 

' conventional opposition of work and leisure is a false 

i 

opposition because these terms characterize different 

t 

orders of phenomena? leisure is a kind of time, whereas 
work is a kind of action." In setting work over against 
leisure the implication is that leisure is not productive. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. Leisure can be just 
I as productive as work, as Mr. Soule points out.^ In many 

t 

professions it Is become increasingly difficult to 
determine the point at which work ends and leisure begins. 

x 

| Dr. Lee points out "the close liaison between work 

i 

j and leisure, is so much a part of Western thought-, it has 

} : 

been dubbed rightly or wrongly the Protestant view of 

I fL 

I leisure ." 0 This Protestant view of leisure centers around 

I 

the thesis that one finds meaning in his life through his 
work. Leisure is re-creative. Too much leisure creates a 
loss of meaning in life and is therefore evil. George 
Soule traces this influence directly to Puritanism and 
states: 

» 

| 

t 

t ■ ” .■■■■■ i ■■■■ 1 ' » ■■■ 

\ lL 

\ Bennett M. Berger, "The Sociology of Leisure: Some 

Suggestions," Industrial Relations Is 2 (February 1962), 37 . 

i c 

-'Soule, 0 £. cit., p. 21. 

’^Robert Lee, Religion and Leisure in America 
(New York: Abingdon press, l^T), p. 3l. 
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A moral compulsion to work and to get ahead 
appears to be necessary in the mythos of a society 
if it is to operate an industrial system with the 
highest efficiency. The Puritans supplied this 
in England and a large section of North America 
... The bitter essence of their conception of 
work lingers in our ethics - it is a duty, like 
most duties, unpleasant; and just because it 
is unpleasant it disciplines the soul. Any 
pleasurable pursuit they regarded for that very 
reason as vain or even wicked. * 

Mr. Berger, in the article previously cited, suggests that 

the problem of leisure has developed because there has 

been a loss of moral content in work.® No longer is work 

thought of as a "calling from God"; and the values once 

found in work are now being sought in leisure. 9 

Another popular way of looking at leisure - is from 

the time perspective. Let us now consider the 

difficulties of this approach. 


Leisure in Relation to Time 


j This approach views leisure as free time, time not 

I 

f 

| devoted to paid occupation, or time off from work. 

i 

| George Lundberg and his associates represent this approach 

I best by stating that "leisure is . . . the time we are 

{ 

t 

free from the more obvious and formal duties which a paid 


^Soule, 0 £. cit., p. 32. 

8 Berger, oj>. cit .. p. 12. ^Ibid . 
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job or other obligatory occupation imposes upon us,"^ 

This attempt to place the emphasis upon the time 
element and in particular free time is bound to be 
misleading. This approach to leisure is basically a 
quantitative view. It implies that leisure is time left¬ 
over, after one has completed the more important items in 
his daily agenda. Time, of course, is an important 
element in leisure, but time itself and especially free 
time does not capture the full meaning of leisure. Leisure 
must have an element of freedom with it. Attempts to define 
leisure as free time fail to take into account the person 
who is forced into a condition in which he has a..great deal 
of free time on his hands. The unemployed person, as an 
example, has a great deal of free time, but does not have 
leisure. His freedom of choice in relation to the time 
element has been removed. Hence, free time must be thought 
of as only potential leisure time. Leisure depends not 
only on available time, but also upon the freedom of the 
person to use that time. Leisure is that time during 
which we are free to choose what we wish to do within the 
range of our personal freedom. 

Furthermore, free time as the sole criterion of 

10 Mirra Komarovsky Lundberg, and Mary Alice Mclnemy, 
Leisure: A Suburban Study (New York: Columbia University 
press, 193**777*7" 
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leisure does not tell us anything about the normative 

content of leisure. The sociologist Bennett Berger writes 

that "if sociology has taught us anything, it has taught us 

that no time is free of normative constraints.Berger 

argues that leisure refers precisely to those activities 

| that are most constrained by moral norms. When commitments 

are voluntary they tend to carry with them a sense of 
12 

responsibility. 

II. CLASSICAL ROOTS 

Aristotle states in his "Politics”, "The first 
principle of all action is leisure . . . leisure gives 
pleasure and happiness and enjoyment to life, which are 
experienced, not by the busy man, but by those who have 
leisure.The Greeks were the first to recognize 
leisure as one of the basic elements of society and to 
take it seriously.^ We will now seek to understand the 
Greek contribution to leisure. 

^Berger, o£. cit., p. 8 . ^ 2 Ibid. 

^Aristotle, "Politics," in his Basic Works (New 
York: Random House, 1941), pp. 1306-7. 

14 

• Sebastian De Grazia, Of Time , Work , and Leisure 
(New York: Twentieth Century I'und, I 962 ), p. 10. 
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The Greek Contribution 

The Greek word for leisure is schole which means 
to have quiet or peace. By the time of Aristotle the word 
schole came to mean to have time to spare or, more 
specifically, time for oneself.Leisure was freedom 
from the necessity of being occupied. This included 
freedom from the necessity of labor, but it also embraces 
any activity one found necessary to perform but would fain 
be free of*^ Our word for school comes from the same 
root, Aristotle thought that in leisure one must engage 
in some sort of learning or educational process. Thus, 
leisure was an activity for the upper class who could 
afford slaves to carry out the menial tasks needed to live. 
But more important than this is the fact that leisure in 
this sense refers not merely to time but to the content of 
time, how one uses and what one does with his time. In 
his "Ethics", Aristotle said, "to exert oneself and work 
for the sake of amusement seems silly and utterly childish 
... the aim of education is the wise use of leisure."^ 7 

i 

| Leisure cannot be adequately understood apart from man»s 

i 

• response to it. 

I 

| Aristotle believed that no occupation can be 

; leisure, nor anything related to occupation. Not even the 

i 

! 15 Ibid ., p. 12. 16 Ibid .. p. 13. 

^Aristotle, "Ethics," op . cit., p. 906. 

s 

5 

I 

• ' A 

,! 

i 
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self-employed person whose occupation Is self-chosen. 
"Leisure is a state of being which activity is for its own 
sake or as its own end."l® Therefore, happiness can appear 
only in leisure. 

Mr. Lee, while appreciating the Greek emphasis on 

content in leisure, criticises the position from two 

perspectives. The first difficulty Mr. Lee says: 

is its association with a particular aristocratic 
of patrician class who share a disdain for work. 
Presupposed in the Greek tradition of leisure is 
the institution of slavery, which enabled the 
free man to engage in the ’higher 1 cultural 
pursuits of philosophy, art, politics, and 
debate. We cannot erect a theory of leisure on 
the foundations of slave labor. D 

He is quite correct in realizing that the Greek view does 

presuppose slave labor. But, he fails to realize that a 

j 

| type of slave labor is increasingly coming to the fore¬ 
front on the American scene. But, it is not human slave 

labor rather it is machine slave labor. And this is 

I 

| precisely what is freeing man to once again make the 

! 

| leisure state a possibility. The main difference in the 
j forthcoming leisure state from the Greek will be that 

c 

| leisure, in the Greek sense, will not be limited to just 

j the aristocratic or pattician class but will be a 

! 

• 18 Ibid., p. 886. 19 Ibld ., p. 887 

20 

Lee, 0 £. cit., p. 33. 
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possibility for all men. This possibility will be 
explored at length in Chapter III. 

The second defect that Mr. Lee sees in the Greek 
view is "it tended to equate leisure with contemplation or 
| intellectual pursuits." 2 ^- The potential danger here is 
that the man at leisure will escape from the real world. 

Mr. Lee illustrates this point by referring to the story 
Plato tells of the philosopher Thales of Miletus who fell 
j into a well while gazing at the stars, while nearby stood 

I 22 

a little girl, laughing at the sport. Mr, Lee, goes on 
rightly to say, "Without an element of work in it, 
contemplation may well turn to accidie - sloth, idleness, 
boredom, and despair." 2 3 But, Mr. Lee is wrong in assuming 
that Aristotle thought that the man who pursued 
intellectual activities was on vacation from reality. 

As a matter of fact, the reason why a person pursued the 
intellectual activities was to try and discover some 
meaning to reality. 

Of course, it is wrong to confine leisure to 

i. 

1 intellectual pursuits. But, the emphasis upon content is 

j 

f 

| extremely important for the Christian as he seeks leisure. 

| Leisure must be a parcel of contemporary man*s world of 

i' 

i 

i 

21 Ibid., p. 34 22 Ibld . 

| 23 Ibid. 
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real existence. It Is time spent In self-discovery. As 
such the Christian has a moral responsibility to judge 
wisely the content of leisure. 

Leisure in the classical sense must be understood 

9 li¬ 
as an end in itself. All writers dealing with the 

classical roots of leisure agree on this fact. However, 
this does raise a problem for the Christian. Can he in 
fact engage in any activity as an end in and of itself? 

Or does the Christian engage in leisure in lieu of some¬ 
thing else, whether that is self-discovery or fulfilling 
his responsibility to the world? To put this in another 
context, is leisure shapeless? Or, does the Christian 
have the responsibility to shape leisure? There are two 
approaches one could use to solve this problem. If the 
Christian has the responsibility to shape leisure, then it 
is impossible for him to engage in leisure as an end in 
itself. To do this is to have purposeful leisure. The 
other way to approach the problem is to state that leisure 

is engaged in as an end in itself and all benefits gained 

'i 

\ 

| from leisure whether that be self-discovery or 

| responsibility to the world are serendipity. It is this 

I 

| writer* s belief that leisure for the Christian can never 

j 

! 24 - 

Ibid., p. 35 . 


f 

i 

1 
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be shapeless. It is rather his responsibility to shape 
leisure. At leisure one engages in politics or golf in 
order that he might shape his society or himself. All 
personal benefits gained from the activity such as 
happiness or enjoyment are themselves serendipities. 

Further contributions 

Our English word leisure comes from the French root 
lelsir and the Latin 11cere , both of which have the root 
meaning "to be permitted, ... to be free." J Our words 
for liberty, license, and leisure all come from the same 
root. It is apparent that freedom of choice is .an 
important element in the meaning of leisure. Leisure is 
that time in which we freely engage in some sort of 
activity within the realm of our personal freedom. 

f 

With the twin attributes of freedom and learning it 
is not surprising that Josef Pieper would write a book 

Of* 

Leisure , the Basis of Culture . pieper argues that the 
choice of leisure time activities can give shape and 

i 

i 

meaning to our cultural configuarations. The spirit of 

i 

leisure is the spirit of learning, or self-cultivation. 

In this sense the world of leisure is a great laboratory 

25 

Oxford English Dictionary . 

26 

Josef Pieper, Leisure , the Basis of Culture 
(New York: Pantheon, 1$^2). 
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I 


for learning, ^ We need now only to pull the various 
aspects referred to above together into a concise 
definition. 


III. LEISURE DEFINED 

Leisure is a part of man’s world, of his real world, 
as such it must be viewed as a part of the totality of 
man’s activity, a part that is meaningfully related to the 
rest of life. Leisure is a time for discovery and involves 
both a quantitative and a qualitative element. Value is 
obtained from leisure but a leisure activity is not 
engaged in as an end in itself. It is not just free time 
or time off from work. It is that time a person has that 
is available to be used creatively. 

Free time is not synonymous with leisure. The 
unemployed or the confined may have free time but not 
necessarily leisure. The mood of leisure is affirmative, 
but the mood of free time is negative. Free time is only 
potentially leisure time. Leisure depends not only upon 
available time, but also upon the freedom of the person to 
use that time. Leisure then, is that time during which we 
are free to choose what we wish to do within the range of 

27 Ibid .. p. 50. 


1 

! 
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1 our personal freedom. When personal freedom is curtailed 
| so is leisure. One of the problems we face today is that 

I many people have too much free time and not enough leisure. 

It is equally wrong to view leisure as the 
antithesis of work. Such a view fails to take into 
| account that interpenetration of work and leisure. In 
setting work against leisure, the implication is that 
leisure is unproductive. However, leisure can be just as 

productive as work. Furthermore, using the definition of 

: . 

leisure just formulated, is it not possible to be at work 
in leisure and vice-versa? 

In Chapter IV we shall go into much greater detail 
about the theological implications of of leisure especially 
as it relates to the category of the discovery of meaning 
in life. But first, we must seek to understand why the 
advent of free time has taken place and project what the 
future will hold. We turn now to that task. 

i 

} 



j 

I 

5 
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CHAPTER III 


j CYBERNATION AND THE PRODUCTION OP FREE TIME 

I 

In March of 1964, In a report made to the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions at Santa Barbara, 

| Mr. W. H. perry, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Triple Revolution, advanced a theory that there are three 
major revolutions going on today in our American Democracy. 
This Triple Revolution, as he called it, is made up of: 
the cybernation revolution, weaponry revolution, and human 
rights revolution.^ The report went on to discuss in 
| detail only the revolution of cybernation, 
j On March 23 , 1964, The Triple Revolution appeared 

on the front pages of most of the nation* s leading 
newspapers, and on that date there began a deeply critical 
discussion. 

By far the biggest problem facing society today and 
in the future is the revolution of cybernation . 2 Its 
effect will feed the other two revolutions. Cybernation 
has broken the link between jobs and income, and created 

j ^W. H. Perry, The Trip le Revolution , The Ad Hoc 

j Committee on the Triple Revolution (Santa Barbara: Center 

•| for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1964), p. 5. 

I *Ibld . 

J 

I 

i 

t 

i 

i 
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an ever-widening pool of men and women who are being 
exiled from the economy by the new technology. This 
development becomes a primary challenge to political, 
social, and religious thought. 

Cybernation, denoting the coupling of computers and 
automatic machines, means the end of full employment by 
inexorably doing away with jobs at every level of the 
I employment pyramid. Cybernation signifies the opening of 
! an era of abundance, and at the same time a new era of 
large scale free time by the work force. With both 
abundance and free time available the potential of a new 
leisure society is very large if we can solve some of the 
problem. Since economics is the science of the allocation 
of scarcities,^ cybernation as the main agent of plenty 

} 

calls for the reformation of economic theory. Any 
reorganization of economic theory in turn will radically 
affect almost every Institution as well as political and 
religious ideas. 

| Against this backdrop we shall take a closer look at 

j cybernation and its impact on free time. In order to 

j 

j understand the full implications of cybernation and the 

j 

imparitive it thrusts upon us, we must approach the problem 

S _ . 

\ 

\ ^Albert T. Basmussen, Christian Responsibility in 

j Economic Life (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 19&5T7 

P. 7. 
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out of the general perspective of cybernetics. 

■ At first cybernetics might seem far removed from any 

discussion of leisure. But this is not the case. It is 
precisely because of the possibilities of cybernetics and 
its consequences in cybernation that large scale leisure 
will become a reality. 

I. CYBEBNETICS: WHAT IS IT? 

Discovery of a New Science 

Norbert Weiner, a mathematician from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, is generally considered to be the 
father of cybernetics.^ Actually just the name for the 
| science is new. The process has roots back long before 
the coining of the word in 19^8.5 

The word cybernetics itself comes from the Greek 
word Ku|3epvr|TT)s meaning steerman or pilot. It embraces the 
science of communication and control in the animal and in 
] the machine. Put more simply, cybernetics is the study of 

S 

| the behaviour of systems of all kinds. The discovery that 

f 

! 

\ —— ■ - ■■■ 

I 4 

| Neville Moray, Cybernetics (New York: Hawthorn 

; Books, 1963), p. 1^. 

^Norbert Weiner, Cybernetics , or Control and 
I Communication in the Animal and the Machine (New ]£ork: 
Technology Press and John Wiley & Sons, 1948), p. 1. 
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there was an underlying unity existing between control 
mechanisms in various different sciences quickly gave 
common communicational avenues between the sciences. 

This discovery took place quite by accident: 

Two scientists were designing a machine to enable the 
blind to read. It was not a new Idea that a photocell 
could be used to scan a line of print, and to produce 
variable audible tones which would in some way 
represent the letters and words concerned. If a 
means could be found of combining the sounds 
produced in this way into patterns, patterns that 
would be as easily recognized as the visual shapes 
on the page, blind people who were not deaf could 
be taught to read with their ears. The main 
difficulty in this idea is that the pattern of 
sounds must be substantially the same for a given 
pattern of letters, whatever the size of the print. 

The apparatus proposed by these two men involved 
selective reading by an automatic scanning process. 

A schematic diagram of the lay-out of the machine, 
with its banks of photocells and oscillators, was 
prepared. This diagram, quite unexplained, came 
| to the attention of an eminent anatomist, who asked: 

| "Is this a diagram of the fourth layer of the visual 

| cortex of the brain?"® 

i 

| This is an early example of the way in which a 

| theory of control began to arise from the merging of 
| established sciences. The scientist, stimulated by the 

t 

i 

j incident, produced a theory about the anatomy of the part 
! of the brain dealing with vision, and its physiology, in 

j 

| terms of a mathematical description of a scanning process. 

| Now any scanning process involves a cycle of time for its 


| ^Stafford Beer, Cybernetics and Management (London: 

j English Universities press, 19^9), p. 3. 



] 
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periodic sweep. In the case of this new kind of brain 
theory, the period was found to be dictated by the time 
taken to pass information through certain nerve paths. 

The periodic time worked out on this basis was found to 
approximate the period of the alpha rhythm of the brain - 
a value already known by direct physiological experiment. 

J And so the amalgamation of knowledge continued. Thus, it 
| was discovered that a matrix system could be worked out 
for the visual cortex of the brain . 7 Communication of 
knowledge was possible from the electronic scientist to 
the anatomist. A new era for scientific thought emerged. 

The study of this new ground of communication and control 
is cybernetics. 

| The scope of cybernetics is vast. Study is going 

on continually at all levels. ^ Once you begin to operate 
upon a new level of communication, and that level is 
mathematics, you are going to be dealing with digital 
! computers. This is why most people believe that the 

cybernetics Is only concerned with computer research. But, 
this is not the case. 

Other scientific fields were quick to see the vast 
possibilities of cybernetics. Sociology, biology, 
medicine, chemistry, and virtually all scientific fields 

7 Ibid. 8 Ibid. 

i 
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found that cybernetics was a useful way of expressing 

] 

| scientific data ,9 gut, basically one can reduce 

l 

i 

j scientific investigation in cybernetics into three general 

1 

| areas: systems analysis, the thinking machine, and 
machine-man relationships. Since cybernetics crosses 
traditional scientific lines it is not surprising to find 
research in these three general areas being applied to all 

! 

I scientific fields of investigation. 

j 

l : 

( 

| Systems Analysis 

Systems analysis is concerned with the possibilities 
of systematizing thought patterns, behavior patterns, 
recall patterns, and so forth. We already possess enough 
| mathematical know how to reduce simple thought patterns 
i and behavioral patterns into workable matrix systems. As 
scientific investigation continues in this area of 
cybernetics we will be able to apply the same principle 
to complicated thought systems. It is worth speculating, 
j I think, that we may, in the not too distant future, be 

i : 

j able to put complicated thought patterns such as Paul 

j 

Tillich 1 s into a matrix system. When put into a computer, 

j 

| you would have instantaneous answers available to any 
theological question that Tillich discussed. Also, it 

f 

! 

j ... 

! : 9 Ibid., p. 4. 
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would be possible for the computer to compare Tillich*s 
thought pattern with thought patterns of other theologians 
and to sift out agreements and disagreements between 
theologians in a very concise systematic way. 

In biology and medicine, research in matrix systems 
for behavior patterns is being done. By our knowledge of 
how simple behavior systems operate in lower animals we 
are able to predict how the same functions will operate in 
the human. This is done by the computer comparing matrix 
systems from the various subjects involved. 

Thinking Machines 

This is the study of machines that are able to 
learn from their environment. Using the principle of 
negative feedback, it is possible to program a machine to 
correct past mistakes and in effect learn from its 
environment. To use our Tillich example again, it would 
be possible to address questions to the Tillich matrix 
system that Tillich did not deal with directly. The 
system could then search its memory, put together possible 
relational topics, and on the basis of this information 
project an answer to a question that Tillich did not 
directly deal with that would fit the matrix system of 
Tillich. In effect, the machine learns to think the way 
Tillich thinks and is able to predict, by past experience, 
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how he would approach this new problem or question. This 
may sound extremely farfetched, but there are machines that 
can do this on an elementary level today. To take just one 
example: 

The present level of these learning machines is 
that they play a fair amateur game at chess but 
that in checkers they can show a marked 
superiority to the player who has programmed 
them after from ten to twenty playing hours of 
working and indoctrination. They thus most 
definitely escape from the completely effective 
control of the man who has made them. Rigid as 
the repertory of factors may be which they are 
in a position to take into consideration, they 
do unquestionably - and so say those who have 
played with them - show originality, not merely 
in their tactics, which may be quite unforeseen, 
but even in the detailed weighting of their 
strategy . 10 

It is also possible to make a machine that will 
make another machine in its own image . 11 Norbert Weiner 
has shown how this would be possible. But, remarkable as 
it may seem it is possible to improve the second generation 
of machine, thereby having a kind of evolution taking place. 
No such machine has yet been made that will do this, but 
Dr. Weiner feels that very shortly this machine will be 
available. 


^Norbert Weiner, God and Golem, Inc. (Cambridge: 
M.I.T. Press, 1964), p. 177" 

U Ibid., p. 14. 
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I Machine-Man Relationship 

This area of investigation can he "broken down 
further into two sub groups. The first is concerned 
mainly with the possibility of designing a machine to 
simulate the behavior of the human brain. A tremendous 
wealth of research material is available in this field of 
investigation. But, our concern here is primarily with 
the second sub-group, the impact the computer has had upon 
the social conditions of mankind and society. In 
particular I would like to center down upon one aspect of 
this whole problem, that is the effect of cybematios upon 
automation. In other words, the computer that is coupled 
with the automatic machine. This produces a self- 
regulating, self-learning, complete system which has 
Immediate effects upon the employment pyramid. 

To give just one example in the June 23 , 1961 issue 

I 

i : 

of the New York Times the following article was printed: 

U. S. Industries announced . . . that It had 
developed what was termed the first general- 
purpose automation machine available to 
manufacturers as standard “off-the-shelf" hard¬ 
ware . . . the new machine, called a TransfeBobot, 
sells for $2500 . . . The Westclock company of 
La Salle, Ill., has been using a TransfeBobot to 
oil clock assemblies as they pass on a conveyor 
belt. The machine oils eight precision bearings 
simultaneously in a second. At the Underwood 
corporation typewriter plant in Hartford, the 
robot picks up, transfers, and places a small 
typewriter component into a close fitting nest 
for an automatic machine operation. In an 
automobile plant the device feeds partly fabricated 
parts of a steering assembly to a trimming press 
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and controls the press. The device consists basically 
of an arm and actuator that can be fitted with many 
types of fingers and jaws. All are controlled by a 
self-contained electric brain. 

Before proceeding on to the basic topic of this 
chapter, that of cybernation, this writer believes that 
cybernetics is related to theological issues in at least 
three points: One is the machine that learns, one is the 
machine that reproduces itself, and finally the co¬ 
ordination of machine and man. Christian ethics is 
concerned primarily with the latter of these points. The 
theological concern of the first two categories centers 
around the basic question of what it means to be human. 

The creation of non-living objects that indeed have the 
capability of reasoning and making decisions will mean we 
can no longer think of man as having the distinctive 
quality of reason. "What then is distinctive about 
humanity? Although all three of these concerns need to be 
investigated in the light of the Christian faith, this 
chapter will be concerned only with the machine-man 
relationship and its effect on the Christian ethical 
perspective, and free time. 

For the remainder of the paper, to avoid having to 
repeat the words "automation" and "computers" each time to 
refer to both at the same time, we shall use the word 
coined by the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, "Cybernation" to refer to both automation 
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and computers. 


II. CYBERNATION 


A New Revolution ? 

The question must he raised, at the outset, is 
cybernation an opening of a new economic era in the same 
way the agricultural and industrial revolutions opened a 
new era of economics? 

Robert Theobald, perhaps the most ardent advocate 
of the cybernation revolution, describes the cybernation 
revolution in this way: 

We are now entering a new era whose requirements 
are as different from those of the recent industrial 
age as those of the industrial age were different 
from the agricultural era. In the agricultural 
era, human skill was combined with human and animal 
power in a system which provided a minimal standard 
of living for the vast majority of the people and 
a leisured existance for a small elite. In the 
industrial age, which we are now leaving, human 
skills were combined with machine power to provide 
great wealth for a few, a reasonable standard of 
living for most, and abject poverty for those 
unable to find a place within the productive 
system. Today cybernated productive system is 
emerging - an innovation In productive techniques 
and organization based on machine power and machine 
skill, that is, on the combination of automated 
machinery and the computer.* 2 

Cybernation is already manifesting the fundamental 


* 2 Robert Theobald, "Cybernation, Unemployment and 
Freedom" in The Great Ideas Today 1965 (Chicago: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1965), p. ^- 9 . 
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characteristics of a production revolution: the develop¬ 
ment of new productive techniques and the subsequent 
appearance of new principles of organization; a localized 
beginning and the appearance elsewhere of the same 
revolutionary productive complex; a complete reordering 
of man’s relationship to his environment, and a dramatic 
increase in total energy .^ 

The computer will force man's mind out of the 
repetitive productive system in the same way the industrial 
machinery forced out man’s muscle. Probably the initial 
introduction of computer systems by business is a response 
to a need to increase economic efficiency or to rationalize 
operations; but as computer systems become fully operative, 
a drive emerges toward the re-organization, for purposes of 
compatibility, of interacting systems and institutions. 

The greater the number of areas of computer application, 
the greater the force behind this drive and the more rapid 
the elimination of job opportunities. A 

This position is not without its critics. Yale 
Brozen, eminent economist from the University of Chicago, 
denies the existence of any so-called cybernation 
revolution. He feels that the coupling of the computer 

13 Ibid., p. 50 . l 4 Ibld . 


t 
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and the automatic machine is just an extension of the 
automation revolution. He argues that in the last decade 
the number of jobs available has grown from 61 to 71 
million "instead of castigating automation for causing 
unemployment, we should be inviting more automation to 
help solve the present unemployment problem. ,,x -' 

But, as Theobald rightly asserts, the reality of 
the cybernation revolution has not been perceived by many 
economists because they are still examining the effects of 
automation, rather than cybernation. 

Theobald goes on to make this distinction. 
Automation is properly described as the use of advanced 
machinery not involving computers; and it is automation 
which has been predominant in industrial and service 
re-organization. Automation sets up few drives toward 
system-linkage and therefore does not make the goal of 
full-employment, that is every person gainfully employed, 
impossible. However, cybernation - the combination of 
advanced machinery with the computer - produces ever 
stronger drives toward system-linkage, which makes it 
necessary to use ever more complex machines, rather than 
human .^ 

! it 

• -Tale Brozen, "Automation and Jobs" in The Great 

•j Ideas Today 1965 (Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica, 1965), 

I P7T7. 

J ^Theobald, 0 £. cit ., p. 51. ^ Ibid . 

i 

j ' 

• i 

I 
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Uniqueness of Cybernation 

One of the major differences between the 
agricultural, industrial and cybernation revolution is the 
speed at which each has developed. The agricultural 
revolution began several thousand years ago in the middle 
east. It spread gradually and centuries passed in the 
shift from a subsistence of hunting, fishing and food 
gathering to agriculture. 

The industrial era began less than 200 years ago and 
in those two hundred years, knowledge communication has 
increased in such a way that knowledge of the new 
productive techniques has reached most of mankind. In 
fact the swift dissemination of information is generally 
held to be the main factor leading to widespread 
industrialization. 1 ^ 

Although cybernation is only being felt in the 
United States at the present time, in less than six years 
over 1% of industry is cybernated. 1( ? 

Advantages of Cybernation 

Cybernation has distinct advantages for industry, 

TO 

Ferry, 0 £. cit., p. 6. 

H. Ferry, Further Reflections on the Triple 
Revolution (Santa Barbara; Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 1965), p. 11. 


} 

j 

| 

» 

i 
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at least five of these advantages have been pinpointed by- 
Mr. Ferry .^ In the first place, in a competitive society 
a successfully cybernated organization often has economic 
advantages over a competitor using people instead of 
machines. This is a fact that organization after 
organization has discovered. For an organization to 
successfully compete in a free enterprise system it has 
to produce a good quality product, quickly and cheaply. 
This demands a cybernated system. 

In the second place, reducing the number of 
personnel in an organization reduces the magnitude of 
management’s human relations task. 

In the third place, cybernation permits greater 
rationalization of managerial activities. Computers can 
produce information about what is happening now, update 
information, and predict probable consequences in the 
future. 

Cybernation allows government and industry much 
greater freedom in locating efficiently in relation to the 
accessibility of raw materials. Distance is no longer a 
barrier. Computers that control automatic processes need 
not be near the facilities. In fact they can be hundreds 
of miles away from the machines. 

2fl 

Ferry, The Triple Revolution , p.5. 
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Lastly, some degree of cybernation is necessary to 
meet the needs of our larger population and to maintain and 
increase the rate of growth of the gross national product. 
With such advantages as these it is not surprising that 
cybernation looks quite appealing to business. 

III. THE PROBLEMS OF CYBERNATION 


The Growing Gap 

Dr. Theobald has stated that we have entered an era 
of abundance in which of the work force can produce all 
the products to adequately feed and clothe our total 
population.^ This points to one of the fundamental 
problems of cybernation; it invalidates the general 
mechanism so far employed to undergird people’s rights as 
consumers. Up to this time economic resources have been 
distributed on the basis of contributions to production, 

; with machines and men competing for employment on somewhat 
equal terms. But machines are taking over production with 
potentially unlimited output. 

This gradual takeover by machines will gather 
momentum because cybernation raises the skill level of the 
machine. Secretary of Labor Wirtz has recently stated that 

2 1 Ibid ., p. 9. 

A 
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the machines being produced today have, on the average, 

22 

skill equivalent to a high school diploma. The 
Department of Labor estimates, that on the basis of 
present trends, as many as JO% of all students will be 
high school drop-outs in this decade .^ 

This raises the problem that a substantial 
proportion of our population is subsisting on minimal 
incomes, often below the poverty line, at a time when 
sufficient productive potential is available to supply the 
needs of everyone. This in turn means that production is 
increasing without jobs. Thus, distribution of wealth no 
longer takes place automatically as it did in the .. 
industrial revolution. 

Unemployment 

Wholesale unemployment looms as a major problem 
facing us in the revolution in cybernation. In the 
economic spectrum, with the advent of cybernation, job 
creation in the private sector of our economy radically 
decreases. Only in the public sector is there any 
substantial job creation. These jobs require an Increasing 
demand for a fairly high level of education. These are in 
the health services, education, the social services, the 

22 Ibld. 23 Ibid. 
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recreational field, etc. Hence, to provide employment 

opportunities for all our people, education is a key 

problem in the acquisition of new jobs. But, in view of 

recent trends it is unlikely that in the next one or two 

decades we will be able to solve this problem. This will 

mean that unemployment will continue to increase. 

Now it should be stated that our unemployment today 

is far worse than the figures indicate. The official rate 

of unemployment has remained at or above 5.5% during the 
2k 

sixties. The unemployment rate of teenagers has been 

2 5 

rising steadily and now stands at 15% J The unemployment 

rate of Negro teenagers stands at 30 % The unemployment 

rate for teenagers in minority ghettos sometimes exceeds 

50%. 27 Unemployment rates for Negroes are regularly more 

than twice those for whites, whatever their occupation, 

educational level, age, or sex. 2 ^ 

But, these figures do not take into account the k% 

of the work force who last year sought full-time work but 

2b 

could find only part time jobs. 7 Methods of calculating 

I unemployment rates take into account only those people who 

I ; 

I 

j oh 

j ^The World .Almanac , 1966 (New York: New York 

| World Telegram,"I 966 ), p. 787! 

| 2 %bid. 26 Ibld . 

j 2 7 Ibld . 28 Ibid. 

1 2 Q 

| 7 Ferry, The Triple Revolution . 
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j actively sought a job recently. They ignore the fact that 

! 

many men and women who would like to find jobs have not 
looked for them because they know there are no employment 
opportunities. Many people remove themselves from the 

♦ 

work force voluntarily. This does not appear in the 
unemployment figures. The older worker calls himself 
"retired", he cannot accept work without affecting his 
social security. The worker in his prime years is forced 
into relief. Teenagers, especially "drop-outs" and 
Negroes, are coming to realize that there is no place for 
them in the labor force. But at the same time they are 
given no realistic alternative. These people and their 
dependents make up a large portion of the poverty sector 
of the American population. 

End of Full Employment 

This raises another uniqueness of cybernation; it 
marks the end of full employment. The U. S. operates on 
the thesis, set out in the Employment Act of 1964, 3( ^ that 

| every person will be able to obtain a job if he wishes to 

j 

I do so and that this job will provide him with resources 

| 

j adequate to live and maintain a family decently. Thus, 

| job holding is the general mechanism through which 

't 

j . 1 - 1 

! 30 Ibid.. p. 7. 
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economic resources are distributed. But, as we have just 
shown it is hardly foreseeable in the near future for 
anything but a growing unemployment sector of our society 
to take place. This radically throws out of balance the 
means of distribution currently being used and creates 
growing poverty in an era of abundance. The industrial 
system was designed to produce an ever-increasing quantity 
of goods as efficiently as possible, and it was assumed 
that the distribution of the power to purchase these goods 
would occur almost automatically. The continuance of the 
income-through-jobs link as the only major mechanism for 
distributing effective demand - for granting the right to 
consume - now acts as the main brake on the almost 
unlimited capacity of a cybernated productive system. 

Full Employment vs. Unemployment 

Is it realistic with the beginning of the 
cybernation revolution to expect full employment? 

Obviously there is a deep interconnection between full 
employment and unemployment. As we have seen cybernation 
will gradually reduce the amount of job creation in private 
enterprise. There are, however, two major schools of 
thought about a method which could be effective in 
providing jobs and reducing unemployment. Yale Brozen in 
an article entitled "Automation and Jobs" argues that the 
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main cause of excessive unemployment in recent years has 
been the use of union and societal power to push wages 
above the "economic” level. 3^ The economists of the 
Johnson Administration disagree: They claim that recent 
unemployment has resulted from a failure to increase the 
demand for goods with sufficient rapidity. 3^ 

Brozen essentially argues that the demand for labor 
and the supply of labor should be brought into balance by 
allowing wages to find their own level: furthermore, if 
there is no interference with market forces, wages will 

A 

vary in such a way as to insure that everybody who is 
looking for a job will be able to find one. 33 But this 
position assumes that workers, unions, and society in 
general will be able to accept the prerequisite of a 
decrease in wage rates. Furthermore, this position does 
not take into account the new technology. Machinery is 
increasingly more attractive than man. Machines do not 
get tired, carry on their task with more precision than 
man, do not lie or cheat, do not form unions, have no 
class conscience, are not vocal in their criticism of 
management, and do not go on strike. 

31 

Brozen, 0 £. cit., p. 28. 

32 

Theobald, o£. cit ., p. 5 2 . 

33 

Brozen, og. cit . 


i 
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We do not have the time or the space to go into 
detail about our governmental stance toward unemployment. 

| The source of the theories and policies now being applied 
by the Johnson Administration is generally assumed to be 
John Maynard Keynes.^ Keynes argues in his book The 
General Theory of Employment . Interest and Money that it 
was possible for growing and continuing unemployment to 
occur in modern conditions because effective demand for 
goods would not necessarily rise as rapidly as the 
potential supply. The theory is advanced, therefore, that 
we can expect minimum unemployment. But the fallacy of 
this argument is that for our present solid economic system 
to operate it is completely dependent upon the ability to 
| provide enough jobs to go around, which in turn is 
| postulated upon the belief that every time the demand for 

| goods increases, the number of people employed to produce 

them necessarily increases. This position was well-founded 
during the industrial revolution, but in light of the 
'j present trend toward cybernation this argument does not 

j 

| hold up. 

! 

; Theobald believes that the time has come to break 

i 

I the link between jobs and income. If unemployment is 

going to 'continue to grow due to cybernation then the time 

s 

; 

j 

i 34 

J Theobald, op . cit ., p. 60. 

i - - ■ * 1 . 

| 
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has come when we have to face the reality of the situation 


When one does this. Dr, Theobald argues the only 
alternative is the guaranteed, annual income. 35 

Unemployment is not the only problem that 
cybernation produces. Although unemployment for the blue 
collar worker looms as a threat in the near future, the 
white collar worker is also feeling the effects of 
cybernation. 


IV. THE PRODUCTION OF FREE TIME 

At the outset it must be seen that the advent of 
the leisure revolution is directly related to, and the 
result of, the cybernetic revolution. Cybernation has 
brought about a new era in production. It has been brought 
about by the combination of computer and the automated 
self-regulating machine. This results in a system of 
almost unlimited productive capacity which requires 
progressively less human labor .^ Free time did not just 
happen upon the scene suddenly. As a result of the 
cybernation revolution at the turn of the century, free 

-^For a full and thorough discussion of this see 
Robert' Theobald, The Guaranteed Annual Income (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1966 ). 

-^Ferry, The Triple Revolution , p. 5. 


I 

{ 
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time has been on the increase. Dr. De Grazia has done a 
splendid study of gradual shortening of the work week. 3 ? 

In 1850, he reports, the work week averaged around 69 .? 
hours. But, by 1956 the average work week was 39.5 hours. 

A decrease in work time means an increase in gross free 
time. Therefore, between 1850 and 1956 we gained 30.2 
gross free time hours per week. Compound this by the fact 
that vacation time has also increased and by applying a 
grade figure it is possible to add another 2.5 hours of 
vacation time a week. This means that we have an overall 
increase in free time of 32.7 hours a week.38 This is not 
a realistic figure however, because it fails to take into 
account the time one spends getting to and from work and 
the eleven percent of the work force that hold down two 
I jobs. Estimating this amount of time and applying it to 
the total work force gives you a correction figure of 7.5 
hours a week that must be subtracted from the 32 . 7 . This 
leaves an overall full-time worker’s gain in free time 
since 1850 at 25.2 hours a week. 39 

But, with the advent of cybernation this 25.2 figure 

37 Se bastian De Grazia, Of Time , Work and Leisure 
(New York: Twentieth Century Pund, I 962 ), p. 70. 

* 38 Ibid. 

39 I bid. 
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will increase substantially. It is possible to foresee in 
the not too distant future a twenty hour work week. Cyber¬ 
nation, however, is not affecting just the work force but 
also the home. Women increasingly are going to be able to 
| do more and more household tasks in shorter time. The 
result will be more free time and potential leisure time. 

It was estimated at the turn of the century a woman spent 
12 hours a day doing the necessary chores needed to keep 
the household running, i.e., laundry, cooking, cleaning, 
etc. Today one author estimates that it takes from 2 to 4 
hours. Dr. Michael in a report to the Center for the 
•Study of Democratic Institutions speculates: 

One wonders, too, what women, with their growing 
tendency to work - to combat boredom as well as for 
money - will do as the barriers to work become higher, 
as menial white-collar jobs disappear under the impact 
of cybernation, and as the competition increases for 
the remaining jobs. If there are jobs, 6,000,000 more 
women are expected to be in the labor force in 1970 
than were in it in I960. Out of a total labor force 
of 87,000,000 at that time, 30,000,000 would be women. 
To the extent that women who want jobs to combat 
boredom will not be able to get them, there will be 
a growing leisure class that will be untrained for 
and does not want the added leisure. . As for those 
women who have a source of adequate income but want 
jobs because they are bored, they will have less and 
less to do at home as automated procedures further 
routinize domestic chores.41 


I 40 

; Donald N. Michael, The Next Generation (New York: 

j Random’House, 1963), p. 230. 

I in 

| Donald N. Michael, Cybernation: The Silent 

j Conquest (Santa Barbara: Center for the Study "of 
| Democratic Institutions, 1962), p. 31. 
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I The Emerging Leisure- Classes 

The net result of cybernation is free time. Dr. 
Michael pinpoints two stages that cybernation will bring 
about. First, is a transition stage when our society is 
still discovering a way of life based on the widespread 
application of cybernation. Secondly, will be a relatively 
stable stage some time in the future when supposedly every- 
| body will have more leisure time than today and enough 
security to enjoy it.^ He talks of four different 
"leisure classes"^ that will emerge during the 
transitional stage: (1) the unemployed, (2) the low- 
salaried employee working short hours, (3) the adequately 
paid to high-salaried group working short hours, and (4) 

! those with no more leisure than they now have - which in 

i ; 

the case of many professionals mean very few hours of 
leisure indeed. 

The Unemployed 

The unemployed "leisure class" will continue to grow 

■ in the future. Unless a positive attitude about the 

! 

| creative use of leisure is developed in this group extreme 

I 

t 

> 

. [ 42 ibid. 

S 43 

This is a good example of the misunderstanding 
.j popular man has over the meaning of leisure and how it 
I differs from free time. 

i 

i 

i 

i 
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social problems will develop. The main problem, obviously, 
for this group will be concerned with finding work and 
security. Most members of this group will be poorly 
educated in the first place. It is worth speculating, it 
seems to me, that one thing they might do with their time 
is to participate in radical organizations through which 
they can vent their hostility over being made insecure and 
useless. Another thing they could do, if motivated and if 
the opportunity were available, would be to learn a skill 
not likely to be cybernated in the near future, although, 
a question arises of what this would be. Another thing 
would be for them to move to an area where there is still 
a demand for them. But breaking community ties is always 

! difficult, especially during periods of threat when the 

i 

I 

familiar social group is the chief symbol of security. It 
is going to be increasingly difficult for the church to 
minister to this class of people. Traditional forms of 
institutionalism will be less and less effective in 

I meeting the needs of this group. 

t 

i 

| The Low-Salaried Employee Working Short Eours 

i ■ * 

| : A different kind of leisure problem will exist for' 

i 

\ the low-income group working shorter hours. What evidence 

f 

there is indicates that now and probably for years to come, 
when members of this group have more free time as a result 


. i 
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of fewer working hours, the tendency will be to take 
44 

another job. But, if these people cannot find second 
jobs, it is hard to imagine their doing anything different 
with their free time from what they do now, since they 
will not have the money, the motives, or the knowledge to 
search out different activities. If the shorter hours are 
of the order of four eight-hour days, potentially serious 
social problems will arise. For example, a father will be 
working fewer hours than his children do in school. What 
he will do "around the house" and what adjustments he, his 
wife, and children will have to make to each other will 
certainly add very real difficulties to the already 
inadequate, ambiguous, and frustrating personal relation¬ 
ships that typify much of middle-class family life. Thus, 
the low-salaried worker who cannot or will not find 
another job, presents a crucial leisure problem distinct 
from the unemployment problem. We have some knowledge 
about relatively low-income workers who become voluntarily 
interested in adult education and adult play session,^ 
but we have had no real experience with the problems of how 
to stimulate the interests a.nd change the attitudes of a 

44 

Harvey Swados, "Less Work - Less Leisure," in Eric 
Larrabee and Rolf Meyersohn (eds.) Mass Leisure (Glencoe: 
Free press, 1958), p. 354. 

45 

Michael, op. cit., p. 33. 
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large population that is forced to work shorter hours hut 


is used to equating work and security, that will he 
bombarded with an advertising geist praising consumption 
and glamorous leisure, that will he hounded closely on one 
side hy the unemployed and on the other hy a relatively 
well-to-do community to which it cannot hope to aspire. 

Some authorities believe that boredom may drive these 
people to seek new leisure activities that do not cost 
much.^ But boredom, combined with other factors, may also 
make for frustration and aggression and all the social and 
political problems these qualities imply. 

The High-Salaried Employee Working Short Hours 

The workers with good or adequate income employed 
for shorter hours is the group that is usually thought of 
when one talks about the positive opportunities for using 
extra time in a cybernated world. This group will be made 
up of professional, semi-professional, and skilled workers 
who will contribute enough in their social role to command 
a good salary, but who will not be so rare as to be needed 
40 hours a week. These people already value learning and 

46 

This is perhaps one of the biggest psychological 
problems presented by what I have called "The growing gap". 
See p. 15. 

47 

Michael, op. cit., p. 3^. 
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and learning to learn. Given knowledge about, money for, 
and access to new leisure time activities, they are likely 
to make use of them. 

Professional person 

For the fourth '’leisure class** increase in 
available free time will be little in the foreseeable 
future. Computers should be able to remove many of the 
more tedious aspects of their work in another few years, 
but for some time to come, these people will continue to 
be over-burdened. 1^ the advent that a little bit of their 
work load is reduced they will have no difficulty in using 
their free time productively. 

Early Retired 

Cybernation is not the only factor that will impinge 
upon the advent of more potential leisure time. There is a 
growing tendency for the retirement age to be lowered and 
life expectancy is increasing. Combining these two factors 
you have a considerable facet of the population that is 
retired. They have a tremendous amount of free time on 
their hands. Vast problems exist in this area. Most 
people retire with little knowledge of how to use their 
free time. They spend their whole life working hard for 
retirement but fail to develop what is known in the 
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t 

] 

recreation field as ’’carry over activities" along the way. 
The result is that suddenly they find themselves with time 
on their hands but no leisure. They have not developed 
any interests, hobbies, recreational sports, etc., to help 
them live a full life. Boredom soon sets in, sickness, and 
even death. This is clearly a fifth leisure class that the 
church must minister to. The church has a growing 
responsibility to the aged in helping them continue to have 
a productive and useful life. 


i 


1 

i 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE IMPLICATIONS OP LEISURE FOR THE CHURCH 

* 

Some writers in leisure see the emerging 
sociological situation, brought about in part by cyber¬ 
nation, as a crisis for the church and society.^ - Others 

2 

view it as a challenge. But, crisis or challenge it is 
quite obvious that we are in the midst of a leisure 
revolution. 

Studies in cybernation have indicated free time will 
be radically increased for the labor force in the not too 
distant future. Some have said the work week might be 
reduced to only twenty hours.3 This, if it does take 
place, will leave a great deal of time relatively free 
from restraint. We have seen, however, that just having 
time free does not make utopia. Free time often leads to 
loss of the sense of wholeness and the right relationship 
with others which the Christian concept of man proclaims 

■^Robert Lee and William Doty, "Evangelism and 
Leisure Time," in Evangelism and Contemporary Issues, ed. 
Gordon P. Baker (Nhshville: Tidings press, 1964), p. 73. 

2 Charles K. Brightbill, The Challenge of Leisure , 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, i960). 

^Donald Michael, The Next Generation , (New York: 
Random House, 1963 ). 


| 
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as authentic life before God. Free time is only potential 
leisure. 

It is this writer*s firm conviction that the church 
is in a positive position to radically affect the future 
of leisure. But, to do so she must be willing to face the 
situation squarely and honestly. Let us now consider: 

(1) the theological implications of leisure, and (2) the 
role the church must take in shaping the revolution. 

I. THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

There are many theological implications the leisure 

revolution thrusts upon us. Some of these have been 

4 

considered earlier. It is apparent that many of these 
implications need much more investigation and study than 
is possible at this time. Let us now briefly discuss some 
of the more important categories. 

Work and Play 

Is man created to work or to play? In view of the 
recent trend in psychology and theology it is probably 
unfair to set the problem in this fashion. We can no 
longer segment man’s life into categories and speak of 

k 

See page 39. 
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those categories separately when dealing with man as a 

whole. Obviously both work and play are important parts 

of man’s total existence, each giving meaning to the other. 

But, theologians many times fall into the trap of setting 

work over against play. In the medieval monasteries work 

was thought to be important. "Idleness is the enemy of the 

soul" begins St. Benedict’s Rule XLVTII. "And therefore, 

at fixed times, the brothers ought to be occupied in manual 

labor, and, again at fixed times, in sacred reading."^ 

Work in this context usually meant labor in the fields. 

St. Benedict’s rule gave work a much more prominent place 

£ 

than did the rule of St. Pachomius or St. Basil.- let the 

monks realized that work was not the most important aspect 

of the religious life. The monks first duty was the 

celebration of canonical offices, contemplation, and 

prayer. Dr. De Grazia, after tracing the work society 

orientation in detail, argues that the real shift from 

work as something to relieve idleness to work as "good for 

the Soul", came with the mission expansion of the 
7 

monasteries . 1 

What was needed was men, legions of men, willing 
to take on the job of demonstrating a superior 


j ^Sebastian De Grazia, Of Time , Work , and Leisure 

(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1962), p. 37 

6 Ibid. 7 Ibid ., p. 39. 

! 
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way of life. The cities were gone and could not 
serve as communication centers for the irradiating 
new spirit. The strategy called for these legions 
of men to scatter out over the map of Europe, self- 
reliant men who knew how to face danger and death, 
who could make do, who could take whatever religious 
feeling was at hand, be it in a pagan peasant or a 
pagan temple, and turn it to good use in teaching 
virtue and worship, not doctrine, and in showing 
what material advantages, too, the intelligent, 
energetic Christian held in his grasp. 

Thus flew the spark toward a new ideal of work. 
Classical tradition played no part in it. Indeed 
a contrasting view took hold: labor, manual labor, 
too is good for the soul. 8 

With the coming of the reformation the idea of work 
once again had a chance in meaning. ^ Once man worked for 
a livelihood, to be able to live. Now he worked for some¬ 
thing beyond his daily bread. He worked because - somehow 
it was the right or moral thing to do. It is this 
influence that is primary in our attitude towards work and 
play in the twentieth century. Unfortunately, play became 
the subservient to work. If it had any importance at all 
it was merely something that could help make man more able 
to work. Play became recreative, not as activity that has 
value by itself. With this attitude firmly implanted in 
the American mind, it is not surprising that modern man 
looks with contempt upon the man who does not want to work. 


• 8 rbid. 

o 

For a complete discussion of the influence of the 
Reformation on the attitude toward work see Richard H. 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1947), pp. 6l-ll3. 
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What is the theological meaning of work? Is work to 
he thought of as merely labor? Or must we think of work, 
in a cybernated age, in a much broader sense? If we 
continue with our attitude that work is the right and moral 
thing to do, and that one finds meaning in this life only 
through his work, then we are headed for severe psycho¬ 
logical problems for the person who cannot find work. This 
person is going to feel useless and insignificant. In an 
age of cybernation, work in the traditional sense is going 
to be a scarcity. We need to re-think our attitude toward 
work. Can we not think of work as not just labor, but in 
terms of creative activity? Theologically we need to ask 
ourselves what the content of work is or should be. It 
might be more realistic, in an age of cybernation, to 
develop not a new theology of work but a theology of 

I 

leisure. This theology would take into account man as a 
social being, a creative being, a being that is constantly 
searching for meaningful life through his leisure and 
through his relationships with others. 

Such a theology must ask the question, what the role 
of play is in man? Johan Huizinga and Josef Pieper are two 

I ' : 

| of the most profound students of leisure and the spirit of 
play. Huizinga contends that civilization is, in its 

; earliest phases, played. "Civilization arises and unfolds 

' i 

| in and as play . . . genuine, pure play is one of the main 

| 

i ; 

j 

•I 

i 

I 

t 
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basis of civilization.Play is defined as: 

A voluntary activity or occupation executed within 
certain fixed limits of time and place, according 
to rules freely accepted but absolutely binding, 
having its aim in itself and accompanied by a 
feeling of tension, joy and the consciouseness 
that it is "different” from "ordinary life" . . . 

We ventured to call the category "play" one of 
f the most fundamental in life. 11 

Huizinga sees competition as the basic content of the 

spirit of play. Psychologists also recognize the 

importance of play. 

Freudian psychologist Norman 0. Brown believes that 

Freud’s pleasure principle in sexuality is basic to man’s 

psychological orientation. We have an; 

indestructible unconscious desire for a return to 
childhood, our deep childhood-fixation, is a 
desire for a return to the pleasure-principle, 
for recovery of the body from which culture 
alienates us, and for play instead of work. 12 

This provides a much needed positive view of the 

play element in leisure and how it will affect man's 

psychological orientation. The Freudian psychologist can 

look with optimism to an age of abundance and leisure. 

From the Freudian point of view every man has tasted the 


^°Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1950), p. 5. 

! 1] -Ibid., p. 28. 

! : 

| 12 Norman 0. Brown, Life Against Death (New York 

| Vintage Books, 1959), p. 3B"I 
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paradise of play in his own childhood and, "Underneath the 
habits of work in every man lies the immortal instinct for 
play."^3 The foundation upon which theology can build for 
the future is already there in the repressed unconscious; 
it does not have to be created out of nothing, but 
recovered. It is a part of the basic anthropology of man. 

Robert Spike includes a chapter on leisure in his 
book To Be a Man .In this chapter he characterized 
American leisure time as (1) "a great sense of vacuity, 
of time emptied of meaningful activity,"^ and (2) "an 
impression of determined frenzy to relax,"■ LD he goes on to 
say that for the life of the Christian, the distinction 
between work time and leisure time is a false one. 

The distinction between leisure and work is further 
complicated by writers such as Robert Theobald who suggests 
that work in a cybernated era will be thought of as 
creative activity, and should be measured by what 
contribution it will make for society.^ 7 On the other 

1 3 Ibid ., p. 36 . 

1 u 

Robert W. Spike, "To Be a Man of Leisure," Chapter 
3 in his To Be a Man (New York: Associated Press, 1961), 
PP. 53-67. 

. 15 Ibid. 16 Ibid. 

17 Robert Theobald, The Guaranteed Annual Income 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1966), p. 2$. 
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I hand some writers in the recreation field would define 

recreation, play activity, as any creative activity freely 
engaged in.-*-® Thus, it becomes increasingly impossible to 
draw a clear line dividing work and leisure. We know that 
what might be leisure for one man might be work for 
another. It is my firm conviction we cannot place work 
over against leisure or leisure over against work. Both 
are essential for the wholeness of man. The National 
Council of Churches Task Force on Leisure has pointed out 
four categories in which theologians have traditionally 
moved in trying to get at the meaning of life, the 
purpose of man, and the plan of God. "These four points 
of traditional theology are the creation and order, 
providence and movement (history), redemption and 
conversion, and the telos (end) and leisure."-*-9 it is the 
last category that we shall now turn. 

Time 

Hev. Edward Swenson in an unpublished paper states, 
"The first responsibility of the church is to take its 

-*-®Richard Kraus, Recreation Leader*s Handbook (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1955), P. 

-^The National Council of the Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., The Task Force on Leisure 
(Princeton: Princeton Theological Seminary, 1965), p. 51. 

i 
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| theology seriously and make explicit the Lordship of God 

I over all time - free, work, and leisure - as seen from the 

various perspectives on time, and especially in the light 

20 

of kairos time made full by Christ." Time is certainly 
f an important theological category as well as an important 
leisure category. 

We know time has movement, duration, and that the 

end of time for the living organism is death. It is the 

combination of these factors that creates anxiety, boredom, 

and fear for so many people as they engage in leisure 

activities. Robert Lee argues: 

Whether anxiety arises from the feeling of having 
too little time or bordom from too much time that 
is unfilled, the manner of dealing with both has 
tended to be alike; there has been an attempt 
to fill up the time with frenzied activities^ with 
anything that will enable one to forget it. 1 

This results in busy-ness but seldom is it true 

leisure because the important aspect of meaningful content 

is missing. 

The problem is most acute for the retired person. 

It is unfortunate that many people who retire with the 
anticipation of spending their time in leisure pursuits so 

' 

I_ 

^Edward Swenson, "A Theology of Leisure" (paper 
read at the Task Force on Leisure, Los Angeles Goals 
Project, Los Angeles, n.d.). 

21 

Lee, 0 £. clt ., p. 202. 
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often are disillusioned and find their new found time to "be 
a terrible burden to bear. These people soon develop 
"rocking chair fever" and spend their days in misery 
sitting around killing time. The result is time soon kills 
them. Leisure cannot be devoid of meaning, it cannot be 
just filling time. This is precisely where theology can 
make a positive contribution to leisure. 

For the Christian all time is God’s time. In the 
creation story God organized time into the meaningful 
categories of night and day and placed man in time. 
Throughout the Old and New Testaments God used time to 
guide Israel and reveal himself through men. When the 
time was right God reveals himself in history through 
Jesus Christ. (Lk. 1:15) Time, for God, is always 
meaningful. Man has the moral obligation to use his time 
in a meaningful fashion. It should not be aimless but 
should be filled with meaningful content. For the 
Christian that content is further spelled out in the 
Great Commandment, "You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind; and your neighbor as 
your self ... do this, and you will live." 22 This is 

I 

| certainly not shapeless time. It assumes that all time 

! 

| ' _ 

! 22 

j ^Luke 10: 2?, 28. 

| ■ _______ ___________________ 
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whether it he work or leisure will he used to this end. It 
further assumes that the Christian will make ethical 
decision about the use of his time in relation to the love 

norm. 

True leisure is involved in all three aspects of 
the Great Commandment. Love of God implies devotion, 
worship, and celebration of God’s creation. The Christian 
is called to use part of his time in this fashion. The 
celebration of God’s creation may take many and varied 
forms, but probably the most widely engaged in by the 
Christian is worship. Worship is a leisure activity. It 
is certainly not work time or free time. Rather it is 
time that is filled with meaning and contemplation. The 
most obvious difficulty with worship is that many times it 
becomes escapism. But, neither worship nor leisure at its 
best is escapism. We shall discuss celebration in more 

detail later. 

Love of self implies that a person shall be con¬ 
cerned about himself. This means that he will take care of 
himself both physically and mentally. A part of the 
Christian’s time must be spent taking care of himself. He 
should endeavour to be physically fit to serve God in the 
world. This means that he should exercise with some 


2 ^See, p. 7^. 
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regularity. Nothing is worse than to see an extremely 
talented person whose life is cut short because he lets 
himself "go to pot". Also, the Christian must keep 
mentally fit. He should seek out activities that give him 
pleasure, release psychological pressures, and are 
intellectually stimulating. Hobbies are probably the most 
popular form to accomplishing this. But more than just 
hobbies or physical exercise is needed. We need to 
develop a rhythm to our lives. The Christian should learn 
how to discipline his life so that it can be more meaning¬ 
ful. This assumes that he will have periods of time in 
which he works and periods of time in which he is at 
leisure. What I am suggesting is that a new understanding 
of the work leisure relationship be developed. Work and 
leisure should be viewed as a rhythm in life rather than 
segments of time in which different functions are performed. 
Both are extremely important for a meaningful existence, 
and both must be involved in any doctrine of vocation. 

Of course, the Great Commandment implies that the 
Christian should not love himself more than his neighbor, 
and it is here the Christian approach to leisure can be 
more helpful. The Christian is called to be in active 
love for the sake of his neighbor. With the coming of 
cybernation and a new found quantity of time available, 
the Christian has been freed to become more involved in 


1 
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22 . 

neighbor love. 

In Chapter II, we observed that content and quality- 
are extremely important elements in true leisure, 2 5 The 

Christian engages in leisure either to make life more 
meaningful for himself or for his neighbor. But, both 
must be pursued. This means that political involvement or 
any other activity that seeks to build a better society 
the Christian will enter into as a part of the leisure 
dimension to his life. This is a part of the ethical 
demand placed upon him by the Great Commandment. 

Robert Spike says that leisure time is "an extension 
of a man’s vocation. This is, his job as a participating 
citizen in this democracy.Therefore, the Christian 
man ought to take seriously his involvement in front-line 
unpopular causes as well as public services and political 
dimensions of democracy. The doctrine of vocation must 
take into account the leisure activity of man. 

Mr. Lee believes that the act of commitment to 
neighbor in leisure comes directly out of the freedom 

24 

This is one of the positive effects that many see 
in the effects of cybernation. Man will now be freed to 
begin working on the problems of society. This, of course, 

| assumes that a leisure concept can be developed by America. 

2 ^See p. 28. 

i 

| 2 ^Spike, 0 £. cit., p. 6l. 
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inherent in leisure."Freedom in its most profound sense 
demands commitment; anarchy is as much a misuse of freedom 
as is tyranny . . . Freedom for the Christian involves both 
commitment to God and to his fellow men and requires that 
he act responsible in his time." 2 ^ But, regardless of 
whether it is an aspect of freedom or content in leisure, 
all authors agree that the Christian has a responsibility 
to exercise discipline and shape leisure. 

Celebration 

A third theological implication of leisure that the 
I church needs to take seriously is that of celebration. It 
| is what Spike refers to when he says, "Christians keep 

I needing the reminder that God’s creation is good and we 

i ; 

I can enjoy it." 2 9 it is interesting that Huizinga, Freud, 
and others have continually emphasized that it is man’s 
basic nature to play and celebrate; yet, because of the 

I Puritan influence on our lives, we feel so guilty about 

| 

] enjoying ourselves. Theology is just now beginning to 

\ 

| come to grips with this question. Harvey Cox and other 

[ 

| 2 ?Lee, 0 £. cit., p. 252 . 

I ' 2 8 Ibid . 

2 9spike, op # cit., p. 64. 
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church renewal!sts are reminding the church once again that 
God’s creation is good, even the city; and man should 
recognize.it as a gift of God and rise to celebrate it. 

Liturgical renewalists also are calling for a 

recognition of celebration in worship. Hardin, Quiiiian 

and White state in the beginning of their book, "Christian 

worship always is celebration. "3^ In worship one rises to 

celebrate the victory of God in Jesus Christ. This does 

not necessarily have to take place in a building, but can 

take place anywhere where people are gathered together to 

celebrate God’s gift to the world. Writing from the 

perspective of leisure, professor Pieper argues that true 

leisure can be viewed as a contemplative celebration, for 

it leads man to accept the reality of the creation and 

thus to celebrate it. Consequently, feast days and holy 

days "are the inner source of leisure."31 His own view is 

that worship is the ultimate attainment of leisure. 

In divine worship a certain definite space of time 
is set aside from working hours and days, a limited 
time, specially marked off - and like the space 
alloted to the temple, is not used, is withdrawn 
from all merely utilitarian ends.-' 


30Grady Hardin, Joseph Quiiiian and James White, The 
Celebration of the Gospel (New York: Abingdon Press, 

1964), p. "I3. 

3 1 josef Pieper, Leisure , the Basis of Culture (New 
York: pantheon, 1952) , p. 55. 

3 2 lbid ., p. 73. 
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Oscar Cullman has shown that worship in the early Christian 
communities were basically feasts of celebration.33 
Whether they were love feasts or the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist their spirit was one of celebration. 

Yet, today we have a difficult time celebrating. 

Most writers agree that a part of the difficulty lies in 
our Puritan background, 3^ which makes us feel guilty about 
enjoyment, fun, and a deep savoring of sensation. The 
blame must be laid at the feet of the Puritan work ethic. 
The fundamentalist churches in our day have pushed this 
idea to its limit as reflected in this statement written 
in 1939: 

Work is divine. God is revealed as the great worker 
and it is through work that men become like God. 

It is through work that man finds his life, and 
his life is measured by his work. Business is a 
means by which men exchange usefulness. In the 
exchange of commodities and services both parties 
are benefited, both parties profit. The more a 
man is given the more he received. To run away 
from work is to run away from life. To repudiate 
work is to commit suicide.35 

With such a theology of work as indicated above, how could 
anyone enjoy a moment when he is not working? This is an 


33oscar Cullman, Early Christian Worship (London;. 

SCM Press, 1951), p. 33. 

3^Spike, 0 £. cit. 

35qus Dyer, 1939, syndicated newspaper article, 
quoted in Max Kaplan, Leisure in America ; A Social Inquiry 
(New York: Wiley, i 960 ), p. lW. 
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extreme example bat it illustrates very well the effect the 
Puritan work ethic can have. 

Robert Spike believes a second ingredient must be 
added, besides the Puritan hangover, creating difficulty 
for us when we celebrate. This he called, "the pile of 
gadgets which burden rather than free."3^ 

It is true that we in America have become gadget 
conscious. If you have ever been camping in one of our 
national forests, you will soon discover that most people 
bring with them an unbelievable array of gadgets to "make 
things more enjoyable for them." What often happens is 
the family camping out turns into the family moving day. 

We have somehow been seduced into believing that to be 
happy and enjoy ourselves we have every convenience with 
us at all times. Most people go camping for a change of 
pace to provide rhythm to their lives but so often they 
are so burdened with gadgets that the rhythm does not 
change. We need to become more at ease with the physical 
and the earthy. We must learn to become the master of the 
gadgets and not slaves. At the present time without the 
gadgets we feel insecure. We cannot enter into any 
experience as a valid experience by itself. We have 
forgotten how to celebrate God*s creation. 

^Spike, 0 £. cit . 
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It needs to be seen that joy is different from 
pleasure and happiness, although one may accompany the 
other. Dr. Lee notes "whereas pleasure and happiness are 
positive experiences that are gratifying, joy is more a 
state of being which pervades all experience."-^ Joy, 
in this understanding, must be seen as a norm for our 
faith and our response to God as creator of the life which 
is basically good. The Christian should respond to all of 
God* s gifts with joy. It is this sense of joy that we have 
forgotten. When we have learned once again what joy is 
then we will discover, (1) we can be free to enjoy leisure; 
and (2) in leisure we can affirm ourselves. 

II. THE ROLE THE CHURCH MUST 
TAKE IN SHAPING THE REVOLUTION 


Let us begin by summarizing what has been said thus 
far: (1) We are in the midst of a leisure revolution 

brought about in part by cybernation; and (2) with our 
present attitude toward leisure we will be unequipped to 
deal with our new found quantity of free time. These two 
ingredients combined would indicate that we are headed for 

^Lee, 0 £. cit ., p. 255 
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a severe crisis unless we shape the future of the 
revolution, endeavor to change our attitudes. We have seen, 
if Toynbee is correct,38 that how we respond to this 
revolution may well determine our future as a nation. We 
must discover ways to creatively respond to our new found 
time. I have suggested one thing that must be done is to 
convert free time into leisure. 

I have also indicated that the church can be in an 
important position to shape the future if it takes the 
revolution seriously. X have taken this position for two 
reasons, (1) the church is the only non-governmental agency 
that reaches people on all levels of society; and (2) 
inherent within its institutional structure are the tools 
for bringing about change. These two reasons coupled with 
the broad base of people the church works with means that 
the capacity for change is present it only has to be 
motivated. With this firmly in mind, let us investigate 
some roles the church might take in shaping the leisure 
revolution. 

The Prophetic Role 

I have tried to indicate that although cybernation is 
riddled with problems it is not all bad. The church should 

3® See p. 4. 
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not condemn cybernation as evil, but instead it must be 
seen as a gift of God that will free man to become more 
creative and human. With a successful conversion of free 
time into leisure by modem man, for the first time in 
history a truly great society will be within reach.39 
But, during the transition period between where we are 
today and where we might be tomorrow severe problems are 
likely to arise if cybernation remains uncontrolled. 

Change must be managed. Planning agencies should be 
created that will help make the transition from a society 
in which the norm is full employment within an economic 
system based on scarcity, to one in which the norm will be 
either non-employment, in the traditional sense of 
productive work, or employment on the great variety of 
socially valuable but ••non-productive" tasks made possible 
by an economy of abundance. 

The church must take seriously cybernation and the 
new technology. It is not just a passing period but will 
be with us to stay. The transition from the industrial era 
to a fully cybernated era is going to require drastic 
alterations in circumstances of our life style. The 
church should work for controls so that these changes can 

30 

-^An interesting conversation published by the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions entitled 
Cacotoplas and Utopias explores this possibility. 
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be managed. The Triple Revolution outlined seven programs 
that could be inaugurated to help alleviate some of the 
political chaos and social problems looming over the 
i horizon.^® These are: 

(1) A massive program to build up our educational 
system that is federally financed. 

(2) public works program designed to construct dams, 
reservoirs, ports, etc. The Triple Revolution estimates 
that for every one billion dollars spent per year 150,000 
to 200,000 new jobs would be created. 

(3) A. massive program to build low cost housing, 
both publicly and privately funded. 

(4) Development and financing of rapid transit 
systems in our metropolitan areas designed to give much 
more mobility to the work force. 

(5) A public power system built on abundance of 
coal in distressed areas, designed to give low cost power 
to industry and private housing. 

(6) Major revision in our tax structure designed to 
redistribute income. 

{ /LA 

| W. H. Ferry, The Triple Revolution , The Ad Hoc 

j ■ Committee on the Triple Revolution (Santa Barbara; Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1964), p. 11. 

| 4l Ibid. 
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(7) Use of licensing power of government to regulate 
the speed and direction of cybernation. 

The church should support legislation to meet these 
ends and exercise a prophetic voice to encourage an honest 
look at the problems. Donald Michael in a speech delivered 
in Los Angeles indicated that one of the problems in trying 
to control the new technologies is "the belief we have in 
technology." Society thinks that anything new has to be 
good. Therefore, there is virtue in developing any 
technology that can be developed regardless of what the 
consequences of that development might be. Society must 
look realistically at new developments before it puts them 
to use from a socialogical and ethical standpoint. 

This will mean, of course, the church must listen 
to what the new technologies have to say. She must 
develop on-going dialogues with the scientific world. Sh© 
must bring her theological and ethical judgment to bear in 
science, after carefully studying the issued and new 
technologies. Many of the new developments should be 
greeted with open arms, as I believe cybernation should be, 
because they will give the possibilities of a more meaning¬ 
ful life. But, in our exuberance we must not overlook the 

/lO 

In a speech delivered at the pastors Seminar (Los 
Angeles: January 10, 1967). 
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problems. This task must begin now. Dr. Michael has 
indicated that there is a gap between where our ideas are 
and where we are socially.We are far behind in the 
social arena. If we were going to control cybernation 
effectively we should have begun five to ten years ago in 
| setting up the controls. 

With the scientific explosion taking place so 
rapidly, the church should begin now to predict what 
future developments will be and evaluate them ethically, 
at the same time work to prepare people to receive them. 

I believe this is possible. As an example, probably in 
the not too distant future we will have the capacity to 
pre-determine the sex of an infant. 44 Also, recent 
discoveries in biology indicate very soon a break through 
will be made in genetic control. 4 ^ What will these 
developments mean theologically and ethically? The church 
needs to begin to think about this now. Not after it is 

too late to shape the development. She must look to the 

future. 

The church should also exercise a prophetic voice 
in the development of leisure opportunities for local 
| communities. She should make sure that when large 

i 

i * 

4 3 Ibid . 4 4 Ibid . 

I 45 Ibid. 
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developers begin new subdivisions, adequate leisure 
facilities are included. In more established communities 
the church should encourage development of a master plan 
for leisure. One of the criteria for leisure is freedom.^ 
For planning, this means a variety of opportunities 
must be provided for people at leisure. But, problems are 

involved in this also. In Los Angeles there is ample 

I 

leisure activity for the middle and upper classes to 
choose from; however, for the poor, very little is 
offered. They are excluded from most activities for 
financial reasons, Disneyland, as an example, estimates 
that the average person will spend about one dollar per 
hour while he is in the park.If this is correct, and 
I believe it is an under estimate, a family of four would 
spend approximately four dollars an hour, probably the 
average family spends three to five hours in the park.**'® 
Therefore, it would cost about twelve to twenty dollars 
for a family to visit Disneyland. Hence, the very people 
who need an experience like Disneyland are excluded from 
visiting the park. The church can be very effective in a 


i 
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46 See p. 27. 
h,n 

'From a conversation at a joint meeting held by the 
Leisure Study Group of Los Angeles with four staff members 
of Disneyland, December 1, 1966. 


48 


Ibid. 
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situation like this one by holding up a mirror to the 
leisure enterprises, helping them to see the good and bad 
effects of their industry. 

The prophetic role the church must take in the 
revolution should of course be combined with education. 

This is true in particular when dealing with people. It is 
my belief the church can be quite prophetic in its insist¬ 
ence that a Christian must use his leisure a little 
different than the non-Christian. But, certainly this 
must be accompanied by a great deal of education. 

The Educative Role 

One of the most important roles for the church to 
take in shaping the future of the leisure revolution will 
be of an educative type. This is a role that the church 
must take seriously. She must educate people about the 
importance of leisure and teach them how to make decisions 
about the use of their time. She must propare people for 
tomorrow. No other institution, at the present time, is 
better equipped for this task than the church. 

As cybernation spreads, unless our present economic 
philosophy is reworked, we are going to find a growing gap 
between the poverty stricken and the wealthy. Tensions 
will increase greatly between these two groups. This 
phenomenon is already beginning to emerge in our large 


■ ■ i 
i 
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cities today. The church in turn is going to find itself 
right on the battle line because she has continually tried 
to be the mediator between the poor and the affluent . • • 

Her role as mediator is going to come under attack from 
both sides of the issue. On the one hand she is going to 
have the middle, upper middle class people in the suburbs 
operating on a philosophy that work is next to Godliness, 
and on the other hand, the frustrated poor who cannot find 
jobs because of cybernation. This is going to force the 
church to play an educative role in this conflict. When 
she has re-examined the Protestant work ethic, and seen the 
theological possibilities of leisure, a major re-education 
of the church’s constituency must take place. The church 
must interpret both to the poor and to the affluent the 
nature of cybernation, its problems, and its possibilities. 

If free time is only potential leisure time, then, 
again, the church has to educate people how to translate 
free time into leisure in a Christian manner. ^ people in 
all the five leisure classes must be educated in how to use 
their time creatively. Think for a minute about the 
tremendous amount of free time suburban man is going to j 
have on his hands, If he can be educated in the way to use j 

i 

-— j 

4 ?As indicated earlier in the paper the Christian j 

use of leisure is different than leisure in general, see j 

p. 28. | 
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his free time creatively, working on some of the problems 
of urban society or working in politics, think of the 
possibilities. 

New forms of adult education must be brought into 
being to accomplish this task. The old ways are dated and 
do not have as their primary task the education of the 
Christian to live in today»s world. If the five leisure 
classes I have projected become a reality,5° a different 
methodology will have to be devised to educate each 
differing class. However, still the basic task is to 
educate people to live in an environment that is leisure 
oriented rather than one that is work orientated. 

Also, the Sunday approach to Christianity is going 
to have to be virtually overhauled. Competition for free 
time by leisure interests is going to become acute. Vast 
vultural, educational, and social opportunities will be 
competing for the free time available to people. Much of 
this will be financially unavailable for the unemployed 
and under employed worker, but nevertheless, the church 
will find itself in the precarious position of having to 
compete for free time. This suggests that the quality of 
program the church offers must be such that it can compete 
with other attractive alternatives. This, however, does 

5 °See p . 54 . 
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not mean that church should be entertaining. Far from it. 

I But, the church must plan with integrity, she cannot afford 
to sloppily offer opportunities for engagement and expect 
people to respond. The church cannot just provide busy 
work for its members. As re-education takes place, people 
will be looking for much more meaningful ways to use their 
free time. Also, they will be searching for more 
opportunities to be creative in their leisure. Society is 
no longer going to set aside a " sacred day” for religious 
emphasis. Population explosion, cybernation, round the 
clock production, will mean that industry will not shut 
down on Sundays. The church is going to have to face this 
fact. All days are "sacred". Therefore, rescheduling is 
going to become a necessity. In some cases people will 

have more free time available on non weekend days. Why | 

| 

not move to weekday educational opportunities for adults j 

as well as children? This can work equally well with 
worship. 

The unemployed person is going to face an ever more 
critical problem in an age in leisure. Perhaps the church 
needs to develop an "Adult-Primary School," where a program 
would mix recreation activities with learning of basic 

tools, knowledge, and social habit. In this way help would j 

j 

not only be given in educating the low educated person but j 

also provide some meaningful leisure activities for them. | 

i 

( 

i 
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The retirement population is going to continue to 
grow and to get younger. The church must help prepare the 
middle aged group for early retirement. This will involve 
not only teaching what leisure is and can mean hut also 
helping them to develop leisure activities that will he 
meaningful in retirement. The Task Force on Leisure 
recommended that the churches should assume responsibility 
of teaching people how to live in wholeness hy developing 
their maximum capabilities and talents .^ This should he 
accomplished hy education in the use of community 
facilities and the development of values.53 if the church 
would begin now to educate people for retirement at an 
earlier age, many of the problems faced by the retired 

: 

person would be eliminated. This is especially true of 
the problems of lack of anything to do with their time and 
unable to find meaning for their lives when they are not j 

working. 

There are many implications the revolution will 
have for the ministry of the local church. We have touched 
briefly on some of these in this chapter. In Chapter V we 
shall explore the implications for ministry in more detail. 

5^The National Council..., op . cit ., p. 23 . j 

5 3 Ibld . i 

I 

I 
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CHAPTER V 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MINISTRY 

We have dealt in some detail on the implication the 
new revolution of leisure will have on the institutional 
church, its theology and role in shaping the revolution. 
But, what about the local parish? What will the 
revolution mean to the operational procedures of the local 
church? What style of ministry must be created to minister 
to man in an age of leisure? To thie writer’s knowledge 
nothing has been written that has attempted to relate the 
revolution to the local parish. The church must con¬ 
tinually redefine its ministry in relation to the style 
of life to which it seeks to minister. When the style of 
life of man changes the church’s style of ministry must 
also change. In this chapter we shall discuss some of the 
implications the new revolution of leisure will have for 
the local parish, its style of operation, and special 
ministries. Following this we shall conclude. 

I. STYLE OF OPERATION & SPECIAL MINISTRIES 

It should be quite obvious from our study up to this 
point that one cannot speak of a distinct style of ministry 

1 

I 
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to leisure society as a whole. To do this is to imply that 
the revolution is affecting all of society in the same way, 
which is of course, false. For this reason it is dangerous 
to make absolute generalization about the effect of the 
revolution will have on every local parish. It is 
possible, however, to set down some general observations 
that might aid a congregation in formulating their style 
of ministry. 

Study 

Each local church must discover what leisure class 
it is ministering to and seek to build a model for 
ministry that will be effective to this group. The best 
way to accomplish this task is study. The congregation 
must study the community, and especially the people that 
make up that community. It must determine what their 
frustrations are, unmet needs, and leisure problems. When 
this task is accomplished then a model for ministry must 
be designed to meet these needs. 

Tensions 

If the present trend continues and cybernation 
continues to expand, the church is going to increasingly 
be caught up in the tension whether it should become a 
leisure institution or should use the free time available 
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and help her people translate that time into leisure. I 
have maintained that the church cannot just fill free time 
but must use that free time creatively, if it seeks to 
minister in an effective way. 

Gimmicks 

The church might well use leisure as a gimmick at 
this point. Dr Grazia believes that men inevitably will 
get bored with just free time and will seek ways to convert 
that free time into leisure. 1 If this is true, cannot the 
church use this principle as an organizational tool? 
Furthermore, if there is a pleasure principle universal to 

O 

mankind as Norman Brown points out, cannot this also be 
used as a gimmick? People like to do things that are 
pleasurable. The local church could easily use these two 
principles in their program planning and institutional work. 
There are many activities people enjoy that the church 
could capitalize on and use as teaching instruments. 

Motion pictures, plays, musicals, are but a few. Theater 
parties could be formed to attend such events followed by 
discussions of the theological message inherent within the 
media. 

I ; 

| 

| Sebastian De Grazia, Of Time , Work , and Leisure 

j (New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1962), p. 3'1 T~. 

j o 

! Norman 0. Brown, Life Against Death (New York: 

•j Vintage Bo oks . 1959)..p,_Z6“” ” •"— " 

i 

• J 

i 
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Communications 


Susanne Langer^ and others have demonstrated that 
language is certainly not the only way to communicate. 

Yet. most people rely so heavily on the spoken word that 
they do not know how to express themselves to other forms. 
The local church should encourage development of other 
commdnicational skills such as painting, music, and poetry. 
The Task Force on Leisure, commenting on this, stated: 

”Our responsibility as churches, as educational institu¬ 
tions, as social welfare institutions, is to try to shape 
the self that is going to use itself in time creatively. 

In a sense we have an educational responsibility here."**' 

The church must help the man of leisure to learn how to 
better communicate himself to others in a computer age. 
Machines of the future will have a continuing reliance on 
the written and spoken word because this is the only way in 
which they can communicate with men. Education, perhaps 
even theological education, increasingly will make use of 
the computer in educating young people.^ This will free 

^Susanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New 
York: New American Library, 1962). 

L 

• The National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. S. A., The Task Force on Leisure (Princeton: 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 196j?), p. 42. 

%arry Bain, "Time Sharing: Its Users and Uses,” 

SDC Magazine (November 1966 ), 8. 
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the teachers and counselors to teach values and attitudes. 
But, these are the very things that must he taught through 
non-verbal and non-written communications.^ The church must 
teach these things. 

Schedules 

The entertainment industry is going to continue to 
grow. The church is going to find that with the mobility 
of the population, the availability of money and time, 
people are going to spend more time in travel and thrill 
seeking. Vacation time will become longer because of 
scarce jobs and also factories will be able to work 
twenty four hours a day. This will mean that the church 
must re-examine its time schedule. More and more people 
in the entertainment industry will be working at odd hours 
such as Sundays, evenings, and holidays. To minister to 
this segment of the population the church will have to 
provide services and opportunities at other times than 
Sundays. The celebrational services of the churches 
should be scheduled at times other than Sunday .’' 7 


6 Ibid. 

^See p. 86. 
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Special Ministries to Entertainment Industries 

The church must get out where the people are. In I 

i 

the next two decades we are going to see a tremendous 
expansion in the entertainment industries. Walt Disney 
enterprises plan two big projects.8 Roy Rogers is planning 
a Disneyland type of park in Florida.9 The United States 
Forestry Department reports a tremendous increase in the 
use of recreational forest lands.This all points to a 
need to develop some sort of specialized ministry to 
minister to people when they are away from home partici¬ 
pating in leisure activities. A few pilot projects are 
presently under way sponsored by the National Council of 

Churches and have proven very successful.^ In fact, the 

i 

Task Force on Leisure has recommended that the existing 
program including the National parks Ministry, Las Vegas 
Strip Ministry, and the Daytona Beach Project be expanded 
to include a Minnesota project to unite cultural, historic, 
and natural resources at Fort Snelling State park; a pilot 
project to minister to the needs of people on Waikiki 

^Conversation with Disneyland staff, December, 1966. 
9 Ibld . 

^Conversation with H. Glenn Lewis, U. S. Forestry, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Christmas, 1966. I 

! | 

| ^The National Council..., 0 £. cit. j 

j . : | 

I f 

j j 


i 

t 
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Beach; the establishment of a Lake Tahoe ministry similar 
to the Las Vegas Ministry, and an international, inter¬ 
disciplinary consultation on leisure and tourism through 

the World Council of Churches at Chateau de Boisey in 
12 

Switzerland. The church is just now beginning to move 
in these areas on a national and international scale. But, 

; what about the local churches? Is it not possible for the 

i 

local church to move into the local entertainment centers? 
This might be done by laymen involved in a street ministry 
or it might take on more formal structures such as a 
coffee house. I think this is very plausible, if ministers 
and laymen alike recognize it as a valid ministry. 

Canon Devik, an Episcopalian director of the 
Snoqualmie Ski Chapel outside of Seattle, puts it very 
aptly: "The businessman who skis at Snoqualmie nights and 
weekends seems to belong to the community where he lives, 
but we are beginning to notice that he also seems to 
belong to the community where he finds recreation. We have 

1 

got to do a lot more thinking about the implications of 
! that." 1 ^ 


12 Ibid. 

■^Carol m. Doig, "Skiing Prototype.in the New 
Leisure," Together (February I967). 


• j 

i 
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Community Action 

The church must encourage its constituency to 
become involved in community action. We have seen that the 
content in leisure is extremely important,^ and for the 
Christian that content is spelled out in the Great 
Commandment.^ The people of God must become more 
involved in service to neighbor. Political involvement, 
specialized ministries, and community action must not only 
be encouraged but must become a necessity for the Christian 
man to find meaning in his leisure. How else can the 
Christian idea of love become a reality except through 
these means? The local parish must reflect this social 
witness in its program planning if its prophetic stance in 

( 

the leisure revolution is going to have any meaning. To 
free the constituency for involvement will require a 
radical alteration in the administrational duties of the 
church. 

j 

c 

t 

£ 

! Administration 

I 

| If the local church is going to maintain that it is 

j ' important how one uses his personal time, then the church 
must do the same. The administrational duties of the 

j 

^See p. 28 . ^See p. 69. 


f 
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church must he streamlined so more time can be given for 
involvement, instead of running the institution. The 
church should not look at the increase in available time 
as an opportunity to expand its business activities. To 
do this is to just fill free time not convert it into the 
Christian meaning of leisure. The man of the future will 
find many opportunities to keep busy or entertained, but 
proportionately fewer opportunities to become involved in 
meaningful activities that will unlock new meaning for 
himself and neighbor. The church of the future will find 
that its laymen will become less and less interested in 
just filling time. The few administrational duties that 
are necessary should be so planned that they themselves 
are educational experiences for the layman. Whether that 
be through just the experience of meeting together or a 
somewhat more formal learning opportunity. But, the 
church cannot afford to spend three or four hours at an 
Official Board meeting discussing where the minister 
should stand following the Sunday morning service.^ In 
terms of the use of one’s leisure time, those three hours 
spent in that discussion might have been much more 
meaningful, for the individuals involved, in a bar some- 

x A recent experience of mine. 
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where. There at least they could have relaxed and, maybe, 
engaged in some meaningful conversation with someone. 

< 

I 

Worship 

The celebrational spirit, so much a part of leisure 
and early Christian worship, must be recaptured and 
reflected in the liturgy in the local church. Worship can 
| become central for the church in an era of leisure. But, 

| before this is going to take place, renewal is a necessity. 

Worship today is, in many cases, out of touch with the 
people. The congregation gathered does not understand 
the liturgy and becomes a spectator to worship. The 
liturgical services of the future must provide more 

I 

opportunity for involvement. If the celebrational spirit 
is going to be recaptured, the liturgy must arise out of 
the community of believers and reflect their own self 
understanding. It is extremely difficult to celebrate 
something that one does not understand. .The celebrational 

| 

] . spirit must spring forth from the very depths of the 

; community if it is going to be authentic. Such an 
| ' understanding of worship will have a twofold effect in an 

i 

; era of leisure. First, it will give people a chance to 

{ 

celebrate their humanity in a way that hopefully, will 
be an expression of the whole person. Opportunities for 

| this sort of celebration will be limited in the future. 

i 


i 
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Dr. Michael predicts that in the next two generations 
recreational opportunities for sensationalism, emotional, 
physical, and psychological, are likely to increase but, 
opportunities for involvement of the total self in 
meaningful activities will be quite limited.^-? Secondly, 
the church will begin to take on new meaning for modem 
man. 

Provide for Leisure 

The local church might find it necessary to 
provide opportunities for leisure. This will be true, 
especially, when the church is located in those areas 
where the individuals do not have the freedom, either 
financial or political, to participate in a broad variety 
of leisure activities. I am not suggesting by this that 
every church must build a gymnasium, far from it. The 
church must provide opportunities for creative expression. 
This might take many forms. Dr. Michael, in commenting 
upon the importance of recreation in the next two decades, 
writes: 

In the next two decades recreation and other non 
work activities will be increasingly important 

^Donald N. Michael, The Next Generation (New York: 
Random House, 1963), p. 1^8. 


i 

j 

i 
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in the U. S. ... Leisure activities will provide 
an outlet from frustration and anxieties of the 
general world situation. Leisure will also be a 
growing problem for the slum-ridden, and poorly- 
paid menial worker. 

Most congregations will find it necessary to provide 
some sort of opportunity for older citizens of the 

| community. Very few communities provide adequate leisure 

i 

| opportunities for the retired. If the retirement age is 

i 

j going to continue to be lowered, then the church must 

I 

begin now to study ways to enlarge its ministry to the 
elderly and early retired. A part of this ministry must 
provide opportunities for meaningful leisure involvement. 


II. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This dissertation is meant only as an introduction 
to the problem of leisure as it relates to the church, 
especially the local parish. We have investigated the 
production of free time, its problems, and its possi¬ 
bilities. Throughout the study I have indicated that 
the church has a responsibility to play in shaping the 

I 'revolution of leisure as it unfolds. From our study of 

j 

| cybernation we have seen some of the problems that loom 


18 Ibid., p. 142. 
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1 ahead for us unless responsible people begin to shape what 

! 

| the future will be. The church has both a prophetic and 

i 

educational role to play in this task. 

I have also indicated that there is, indeed, a 
distinctive Christian approach to leisure that is unique. 
The content of this approach is spelled out in the Great 
Commandment. 

I have maintained that even the local parish has an 
important part to play in shaping the future of the 
revolution. Through her theology, style of life, and 
specialized ministries, the local parish will endeavor to 
minister to man at his leisure. To be effective she must 
take leisure seriously and seek ways to man of today and 
transfer him into the leisure man of tomorrow. As John 
Robertson said: 

You ask: "What can the church do?" We thought 
they may help our social scientists to generalize 
some meaning for leisure. They must do this 
through the three resources the churches have; 

(1) the real estate that they own, (2) the group 
of people they have already formed together, 

(3) the trained staff they have.19 


• 19-phe National Council ..., op. cit ., p. 17. 
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